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“PEPYS’ DIARY,” by E.G. O. 
PETER PAN 


G. F. WATTS 


and Contributions by Walter Jerrold, C. W. Saleeby, 


Richard Garnett, 


Edith A. Browne, Mrs. Arthur Bell, 


Laurence Gomme, Dora Greenwell McChesney, Francis 
Thompson, Frank Schloesser, etc., etc. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOOKS 
FOR BOOKMEN. 


EGOMET 


E. G. O. 


Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


THE STAR: 
“These delightful papers. ... These essays are vivid with the frank 


enthusiasms of a booklover.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
“ B. G. O. is a genial soul, and his pages exhale a delicious odour of books.” 


THE PALL Maiti GAZETTE: 
“ There is charm.” 


THE SCOTSMAN: 
“Al booklovers will follow with interest the author’s opinions.” 


THE GLASGOW HERALD: 
“ Booklovers will enjoy his irresponsible deliverances and quaint conceits,” 


THE EASY CHAIR: 
“The charm of this book lies in the way in which the true artist gives 
expression to the emotions of a lover of books.” 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON 


Edited and arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A.SPENDER, Two Vols., 

with Portrait and many new Poems, Orown 8vo, 9a. net, 

Mr. Sipyry Low (in the Standard).—* Our literature, in ‘this its day of small 
things, and feverish, ha'f-unders' ood achievem: nt, cavnot spare the poe* wis, 
more than any other, upholds ths classic tradition.” 

Mr. J, Cuorvon Coins (in the Westminster Gazette).—* When Mr. Watson's 
poetry directly invites comparison with the poetry of preceding masters his 
equality always, his incomparabie superiority often, becomus instantly apparent.” 

Mr. WinttamM ARCHER (in the Morning Leader),—“ He, if no one else, is of 
the true poetic lineage, an English classic.” 

Mr. A. G, GAKDINER (in the Daily News).—“ He is s> trve to the great 
traditioa, not of English poetry merely, but of great poetry in all times and in 
all tongues, that he takes his place at the high table without dispute.” 

St. James's Gazette,—“ The publication of these volumes confers a distinct 
benefit on contemporary thought, contemporary poetry, and oa English litera- 
ture in a wider sense.” 





By FRANCIS COUTTS. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. WiLtiaAM ArRCHER.—“ To the strenuous spirit of Mr. Francis Ooutts we 
owe some of the most notable philosuphic verse of our generation. . . . This is 
the best, the ripest of his books.” 

Ma. James DonGias.—“ He unlocks his heart in the wonderful poem ‘ Musa 
Verticordia.’ Whatever the mood, the quélity of the imaginative vision is lofty, 
and it ie put into delicately chosen words, Mr, Ooutcs is a master of phrase 
whose felicities are never wanton.” 

S*. James's Gazette,—“ All who know Mr. Ooutte's other poems already will 








have much joy of this volume, and lovk eagerly for more to foliow it,” 
Observations of a Ooarse 
sherman. 


SUPER FLUMINA : mons, . Orown 8vo, 5s, net. 


Spectator.—“* We much regret that the author has chosea to remain anony- 
mous, for he must be an original of the first water. If his company is anything 
like as good as the dozen chapters in thia pleasantly got-up little volume, he 
must be a delightful fellow.” 

Pali Mali Gazelte.—“* Of the true school of gentle fishermen, of whom Izaak 
Walton iz chief, and among whom our author (why so modest in his anonymity ?) 
may claim a hich place.” 

Firid.—“ A remarkable contribution to the angler’s library, striking a note of 
brilliaucy... it may be heartily recommended.” 

Worla.—*“A iistinct novelty in angling literature, for literature it is, by a 
worthy disciple of ‘ Old Izaak.’ . . . There is not a dull chapter ia the book. ... 
The prose is exceptionally good, and some of it quite brilliant.” 





JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, 


LONDON 


AND NEW YORK. 
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‘M0 BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS OF | 

Free Lipraries. The JANUARY CATA- | 
LOGUE of Valuable SecoND-HaND Works and 
New REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly | 
reduced, is Now Ready, and will be sent post | 
free uoon application to W. H. SmirH & Sov, | 
Library Department, 186 Scrand, London, W.C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 139, 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
“SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 
CHEMISTS,” 

By Dr. M. O. ForsT#R, together with an exact | 
bibliography of their publications and a double | 
plate of their portraits.—Specimen copies gratis. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta st, Covent Garden, W.C, 


m“N\H OMAS 2 @ > FA 
l Secondhand Bookseller, 
100 St. Martin’s LANE, LONDON, 
AND 4 BROAD STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both | 
Addresses. Libraries Purchased. ~—_ 
Commissions executed. 


“ Your Catalogue for 1903 is the most delightful 
production of its kind that ever came my way.” 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 
The NEW CATALOGUE for 1904, 
choicély printed in-red and black, 
done up in old style blue wrapper, 
uncut edges, mailed free on. request. 


THOS. B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


aie | 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
EXAMINERSHIP IN CLASSICS. 


to University Court of the University of 

Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint a 
second Additional EXAMINER IN CLASSICS 
for Degrees in Arts to assist with the marking 
of the papers. 

The appointment will be for three years from 
lst January 1905, at an annual salary of, £30, 
with hotel and travelling expenses in addition. 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of 
their application and testimonials with the 
undersigned on or before 21st January 1905. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary Glasgow University Court. 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 





&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 
. per 1,000 words. Orders promptly executed. 


| —= MSs., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 
9d 


WC., | —M. M. L., 7 Vernen Road, Clapham, 8.W. 





PEWRITING.—All kinds. Novels, 9d. 
1,000. ‘Translations. — Miss HANDLY, 
Berkhamsted. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
COURSE of LECTURES on “ ENGLISH 
ART FROM CONSTABLE TO THE 
PRESENT TIME” will be ziven by Mr. D. 8. 
MacCot., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Oxon), in the 
Second Term on the following Fridays at 
4.30 p.m. : January 13th, 27th, February 10th, 
2Ath, March 10th, 24th. 

The opening Lecture ea January 13th, at 4.30 
p.m., will deal with “ Constable and the Water- 
Colour Sketchers.” 

Application for Tickets, accompanied by 
drafts drawn in favour of Mr. Arthur J. Short, 
should be addressed to the undersigned. 

Fee: One guinea. 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 

ba! Acting Secretary. 

E ITOR, with proved capacity as Writer of 

Books for Boys, and in touch with the 
Best Writers for Boys and Girls. Firm of 
Publishers (London and Edinburgh) will be 
glad to have applications from gentlemen with 
ability and initiative. — Apply, Editor, cfo 
Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, 





Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 





Seasons, 10s. 6d. Yearly. i 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at any date for THREE, SIX and 
TWELVE Months. Town Subscriptions, 2is. Yearly. 


Terms for Cowntry, Subwrbs, and Parvel Post, sent on application to 
MUDIE & CO., 30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Books of past 











PUBLISHERS’ 


MEDIUMS 





EVERY DAY 
18 
PUBLISHERS’ DAY 
IN THE 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


Special literary issue 
on Saturdays. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE 


10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

EVENING PAPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN 
AND His FamIty. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 

Literature, and without doubt the best 
Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 

ishers’ Announcements. 

pecial Columns for New Bovks. 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices : Newton St., Hotpory, Lonpon, W.O. 


THE 


THE 


Evening 








THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Established 1821. 


Published Daily. - Price One Penny. 


Has a circulation uliar to itself among 
more cultivated cams of Great Britain in = 
district, and claims, with justice, to be one of the 
leading papers in the country. 

Contains special columns devoted to literary 
matters. 





THE SPHERE 
Gd. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by ©. KE. 8. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNOEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





NEWCASTLE DAILY JOURNAL 
Established 1832. . 
The Conservative Newspaper for the 
Counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and Berwickshire. 
SPECIAL REVIEW DAY—. P 
SATURDAYS. 


London Office (special wire), 169 Fieet Street, E.C. 











Applications for above spaces should 

be made to Messrs. Crossley § Co., 

57a Coleman Street, London, H.C. 

Special Rates for a Series will be 
quoted. 











EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THE ACADEMY IS ENTITLZD TO A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 
Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE, WANTED, and IN EXCHANGE. 

THE GCNLY CONDITIONS ARE— 

1. ‘Che Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 

the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid ; 

serial rates for large spaces quoted on application. 

2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 

magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first. post. 


WANTED. 


*,* Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “ Wanted“ 
or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. 
CU°EIBS of the Review of the Week for Jan., Feb., or 

March 1900.—V, A. B., 5 Lansdown Terrace, Worbeck 
Road, Anerley. 
fT YRBATISE on Fox-Hunting, by Lord Kilreynard.— 
Baillie, rand rump Room, Bath 
HIRLWALL’S Hist. of Greece, vol. 8, pub. Longmans 
aboat 1852.—Norman Bennett, 4) Sherriff 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


LOYD’S Shipping Register (last edition); Armenia, by 


WANTED. 


oon of a People, Lady of Lavender, City of Sarras, 

Fouerd’s Life of Christ, 2 vols., Things in the Forest, 
Her Own People, Olimates and Baths of Great Britain, 
2 vols.—Bright’s Stores, Ltd., Bournemouth. 


IVINGTON, Primitive Saints and See of Peter : Bute, 

Roman Breviary; B. Henry Suso, Little Book of 

Eternal Wisdom.—Burns & Oates, Ltd., 28 Orchard 
Street, London, W 


LACK’S History of Leathersellers Co.; Herbert's History 
of Twelve Livery Oo.’s.—Dr. Cobb, 17 Holland 
Park Gardens, W. 


OB Lots of Cloth Novels (Juvenile) by Henty, Ballan- 
. tyne, Stables, &c.; cheap.—J. Conton, 4 Vernon 
Leeds. 





Lynch ; Dennis’ Works ; Dennis’ Miscellaneous Tracts; Street, 


Dennis, Life of (not by Mr. Ourll).—Birmingham 
Free Libraries, Reference Dept. (A. Capel Shaw). 


LD Maps or Books of 


27 Queen Street, Ramaga 


Thanet—Blinke & Sons, London, | 
te. 


) HAKESPEARE’S Works, 9 vols., London, 1728; 8 vols., 

Philadelphia, 1795-6 ; 8 vols., Boston, 1802-4 ; 4 vols., 

808 ; 17 vols., Philadelphia, 1809; 1 vol., London, 
1824.—Downing, 5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 





WANTED. 


oy ee MARSHALL'S Annals of Tennis.—Offers to 
J. @. Duniop, c/o Messrs. King, Hamilton & Oo., 
9 Hare Street. Calcutta. 


IDAL’S Views of Buenos Ayres: " Empson's Views “in 
South America, 4to.—Francis Edwards, 83 High 
Street, Marylebone, London, W. 
DOUART’S A Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses (Long- 
: 1800 ; interest- 
ing small oy mee prints in colour.—Frank Fitz- 
Gerald, 21 hester Square, Hyde Park, W. 


en Books on Mathematics, old books and 
recent, also modern classical books —GQalloway 
& Porter, Booksellers, Oambridge. 








OX-DAVIES’ Book of Public Arms.—_Mr. Harr 
Greenwood, 3 Bull Green, Halifax. . 


[Continued on 3rd page of cover. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 





By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ Anna of the Five Towns.” Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Jan. 10. 

FLEUR-DE-CAMP: A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. 
By A. GODRIC CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Jan. 19. 

A SPOILER OF FRANCE. 
By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “‘ The Beetle.” Crown 8v», cloth, 6s. [ March. 
THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ March. 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. 

By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “‘ Fettered for Life.” Cr wn 8vo, cloth, 6s. [April. 


THE MISSING ELIZABETH. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 
HEIRS OF REUBEN. By CHRIS HEALY, Author of ‘‘ The Endless Heritage.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 
MORGANATIC. 


By MAX NORDALU, Author of *‘ Degeneration.” Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION IN SIX VOLUMES. Price 363. net for the Six Volumes. Now Complete. 
A COLLECTED EDITION of Mr. SWINBURNE’S DRAMATIC WORKS in 5 volumes at 6s. net each Is in preparation. 


A CHANNEL PASSAGE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA. 


A Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Vol.I. (A toG). Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ISLAND OF TRANQUIL DELIGHTS. 
By C. WARREN STODDARD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. [ Shortly. 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. 
By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. _ wee ek 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S WORKS. 
Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols. 16mo, Poetical Works of George MacDonald. Two Vols. 














cloth gilt, in case, 21s. ; or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. each. crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 
Vol. _11.—The Disciple The Gospel Women Bock of Sonnets—Organ Songs. 
() - —The ‘omen— 
Vol. IL—Violin iin Gouge —Genep of the Days and wight Qo, a A Threefold Cord, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Vol. IV. pee Le — Phantastes. With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo, 
Vols, V. and VI.—Phantastes. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
vk von = Light Dean Giant’s Heart—Shadows. Heather and Snow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
Vol. > —Oross Purposes—The Golden Key—The Carasoyn—Little Daylight. trated boards, 2s. 
Vol. X.—The Cruel Painter—The Wow o’Rivven—The Oastle—The Broken 
Swords—The Gray Wolf—Uncle Cornelius. Lilith. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. i Re a 
An Illustrated Humorous Book.] HUMOURS OF CYCLING. 
By JEROME 7 EROME, H. G. WELLS, BARRY PAIN, CLARENCE ROOK, W. PETT RIDGE, 
- SULLIVAN, and others. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. net. (Jan. 19. 


KING KOKO: the Pretty Princess and the Lucky Lover. 
A Conjuring Entertainment in form of a Fairy Tale, with Practical Instructions. 
By Professor HOFFMANN. With 25 Illustrations by H. L.SHINDLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. Leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
THE MASSARENES. 
By OUIDA. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Also, shortly, an Edition in medium 8vo, at 6d. 


THE LADY OF LYNN. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. With 12 Illustrations by G. DEMAIN HAMMOND. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


ELIZA'S HUSBAND. By Bannx Ps a es rie WE LIVE. ty G 
ARRY PAIN. Gi R. Sims. 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE, &c. By R. 0. Lenwaxy. | 5 eoeauniant 
YOUNG MRS- CAUDLE. By Grorce R. Sims, | THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Atrrep Surro. 
NEW SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS. 8vo, ls. net each ; leather, ls 6d. net each. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ovu1na. THE FROZEN DEEP. By Witxr Cottis. THE WAR DERING HEIR. By Ouances Reape. (Jan. 19. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2.nectech; JFHE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. leather, gilt edges, 3¢. net each 











Nature Near London. By Ricnarp Jerrertes.  [Shortly. Across the Plains. By Rosert Louis Srevenson. [Shortly. 
Lendon. By Sir WALTER BESANT. The Life of the Fields. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Ali Sorts and Conditions. By’ Sir WALTER BESANT. The O Air. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Deemster. By Hat Oare. The Cloister and the Hearth. By Onaries Reape. 
The Woman in White. By Wixr OoLts. ** It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By Onarins Reape. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Danie. Drrox. (The Two Parts.) With 37 Illustrations Memories and Portraits. by Rosert Louis Srevenson. 

by ‘Gecnen ORUIKSHANK. | Virginibus cuerteque. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By F Tuomas Harpy. | Men and Books. by Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Condensed Novels. Rp New Arabian Bets. By Roprrt Louis STEVENSON. 


inde: 
The giutocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By OLIVER WENDELI. Hotmes. | The Pocket R. L. S, Favourite Passages from Stevenson's Works. 
th Illustrations by J. G. Sketches. By VA. Twaln. 
‘ The Complete Angler. By Watton and Oorrov. 


POPULAR SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
The following are NEW in this form, and will be issued ear the 4- ng. 
poner FORSTER. By Sir WALTsR Brsanv. Jan.12. | ARIS. B EMILE Zo 


ID AND THE MAN. By Roserr Bucnanan. Lost SIR. ‘MASSINGBERD. By James Payn, 
RED SPIDER. Sy 8. BARING GouLp. A BIRD OF PASSAGE. By B. M. Croker. 
CHANDOS. By Ovipa. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Ov rtes READE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, lll St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE BOOK MARKET 
Booksellers’ Reports of the Best Selling Books 
England | BRISTOL: | LEICESTER: 
pee | Messrs. James Fawn & Son, Messrs, Spencer & Greenhough, 


Mr. John D. Baiili 
Grand —_— Library 
General Literature 
1. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Life & Letters at Bath in the Highteenth Century. 
Barbeau. (Heinemann.) 
Fiction 


1. The Truants. Mason. (Smith, Hider.) 
2. Whosoever Shall Offend. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


Messrs, B, & J. F. Meehan, 


32 Gay Street 

General Literature | 

1. Local Guides. } 
2. Life & Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Century, | 
Barbeau. (Heinemann.) } 
Fiction 

1. Ouriosities. Pain. (Unwin.) 
2. Oardigan. Ohambers. 


Mr. S. W. Simms, 
The Bath and ' County Library 
General Literature | 

1. Life & Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Oentury. 

Barbean. (Heinemann.) 
2. Who’s Who. (Black.) 
Fiction 

1. The Garien of Allah. Hichens, 


(Constable. ) 


(Methuen.) 


2. The Prospector. Connor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) | 
BIRMINGHAM : 
Messrs, Cornish Brothers, Ltd., 

37 New Street | 


General Literature 
1. Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. ( Macmillan.) 
2. Great Englisbmen of the Sixteenth Century. Lee. 
(Constable. } 
Fiction 


1, The Garden cf Allah. Hichens. 
2. The Abbess of Viaye. Weyman. 
Mr, Achilles Taylor, 

198 Corporation Street 


General Literature 


( Methuen.) 
Longmans.) 


| 


42 Queen’s Road 
General Literature 


1. Colour Books. (Black.) 
2. Famous Fighters of the Fleet. Fraser. 
millan.) 
Fiction 


1. The Abbess of Viaye. W 


eyman. (Longmans.) 
2. The Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 


Messrs, Galloway & Porter, 
30 Sidney Street 
General Literature 
in Rhyme and Line. Lawson. (Unwin.) 


. Cartoons 
Multiple Personality. (Appleton.) 
. England a Nation. Johnson. 


wiper 


Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, 
1 Trinity Street 


General Literature 
1. The Works of Arthur Clement Hilton. (Macmillan.) 


2. Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. Sidgwick. 
(Macmillan.) 
3. The Sin of David. Phillips. (Macmillan.) 


Fiction 


1. Ghost Stories. James, (Arno! 
2. The Garden of Allah. alien \methos.) 


Messrs, Voile & Roberson, 


176 Snargate Street 
General Literature 
1. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Omar Khayyam. (Routledge.) 
Fiction 


1. God’s Good Man. Oorelli. 
2. The Prodigal Son. Oaine. ( 


Methuen.) 
einemann.) 


1. The Open Secret. Horton. (Free Church Council.) | | EASTBOURNE: 


2. Adventures of Oock Robin. 
Fiction 


1. The Prodigal Son, Oaine. ( Heinemann.) 
2. God’s Good Man, Corelli. (Methuen.) 


Kearton. (Onssell.) 


BOURNEMOUTH: 
Mr. Horace G, Commin, 
Old Christchurch Road 


General Literature 


1. English Idylis. (Dent.) 
2. On the Old Road through France to Florence. 
(Marray.) 
Fiction 


1. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) » 
2. The Prospector. Oonnor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


BRIGHTON: 
Mr. S. Combridge, 
56 Church Road, Hove 
General Literature 
1, The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Life Letters of Mandell Oreighton. (Long- 
mans.) 
Fiction 
1, God’s Good Man. Corelli. (Methnen.) 
2. John Ohilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Blackwood,) 
Mr. W. Junor, 
72 Queen’s Road 
General Literature 
1. Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. (Macmillan.) 


2. Thin Paper Editions, various, 
Fiction 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 





1. Dialstone Lane. Jacobs. Gem) 
2. The Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 


Mr, Henry W. Keay, 


72 Terminus Road 
General Literature 


1, Japan. Hartshorne. (Kegan Paul.) 


| 
} 


(Mac- | 


102 Granby Street 


General Literature 
1, Adventures of Cock Robin. Kearton. (Oasse! 
2. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Fiction 
1, God's Good Man. Corelli. (Methuen.) 
2. The Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 


ll.) 


(Sent in_without name or address.) 
General Literature 
. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
A Life of Hugh Price Hughes. (Hodder 
Stoughton.) 
Fiction 


1, God’s Good Man. Oorelli. 
2. The Prodigal Son. Oaine. 


& 


( Methuen.) 
(Heinemann.) 


| LONDON: 


2. Private Lives of William ITI. and his Oonsort, 


Fischer, (Heinemann.) 
Fiction 


1. The Truants. Mason, (Smith, Elder.) 
2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 


Mr. J. Pulsford, 
“ The Royal Library,” 
80 Terminus Road 


General Literature 
1, Psalms in Human Life. Prothero. (Murray.) 
2. Colour Books, (Black.) 
Fiction 
1. The Abbess of Viaye. Weyman. 
2. The Prodigal 


(Longmans. ) 
Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES : 
Messrs, G, Phillipson & Sons, 
Mar 


ket Place 
General Literature 
1. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Japan. Menpes. (Black.) 
Fiction 
1, The Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 
2. The Last Hope. Merriman. (Smith, Elder.) 


Messrs, Burns & Oates, Ltd., 
28 Orchard Street, W. 
General “ey od 
1. Feasts of Mother Church. Salom 
2. Sermons preached in St. Edmund's s College Chapel. 
Burton. 
Fiction 


1. A Spoiled Priest. Sheehan. 
2. The Ridingdale Boys, 


Messrs. Farmer & Sons, 
(Young’s Library,) 
179 Kensington High Street, W. 


General Literature 
1. The Sin of David. Phillips. (Macmillan.) 
2. Faith of Church and Nation. Ingram. (Gardner.) 
Fiction 


1. TheGarden of Allah. Hichens. ( Methuen.) 
2. The Prodigal Son. Osaine. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park, W. 
General Literature 


1. Familiar London. Barton. (Black.) 
2. Whistler Portfolio. (“The Studio,.”) 


Fiction 


1. God’s Good Man. Oorelli. (Methuen.) 
2. The Prodigal Son, Caine. (Heinemann.) 


Messrs, Jones & Evans, Ltd., 
77 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
General Literature 


1, Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. (Mac- 
millan.) 
2. English Idylis. (Dent.) 
Fiction 


1, The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
2. The Sea-Wolf. London. (Heinemann.) 


Messrs, Lamley & Co., 
i, 3 & 7 Exhibition Road, S.W. 
General Literature 
1. The Old Road. Belloc. (OConstable.) 
2. Familiar London. Barton. ( Black.) 
Fiction 


1. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
2. The Abbess of Viaye. Weyman. (Longmans.) 


Messrs, Marris & Révéne, 
68 High Street, South 3 Norwood 
General Literature 
1, The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. — Wife in Japan. Fraser. (Hutch'n- 
son 
yn 


1, The Prodigal Son, Heinemann.) 
2. The Garden of Allah. paitichen (Methuen.) 
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General Literature 


General Literature 


27 Queen Street 229 Union Street 


General Literature 


. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
ket Novels and World’s Classics. 


Fiction 


LONDON —continued RUGBY: ABERDEEN — continued. 
153 Oxford Street, W- 3 High Street 247 Union Street 
. General Literature General Literature 
General” Literature 

1. Temple Olassics. (Dent.) - Life of Hugh Price Hughes. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

1. Bonnie Scotland. Palmer and Moncrieff. (Black.) 

2. Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. (Macmillan.) > pin 3. ene oo Ses P Se yg Teeth’ tien.) 

Fiction : 

1. God’s Good Man. Corelli. (Metbuen.) Fiction 

- The Predion! Bee ale ein | 2. Tne Prodigal Son. Caine. (Heinemann.) Jobn Chilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Blackwood.) 

SCARBOROUGH : EDINBURGH : 
Mr. Alfred Wilson, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Mr. R. W. Hunter, 
18 Gracechurch Street, E.C. (late Messrs, Theakston, Ltd.), 19 George IV. Bridge 


31 St. Nicholas Street Guientl Htmtiene 


1. Bonnie Scotland. Palmer and Moncrieff. (Black.) General EMerature 1, The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 1. Colour Books. (Blac.) 2. Humours of Scottish Life. Gillespie. (Blackwood.) 
Fiction 2. Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins. (Arnold.) Fiction 
1. The Garden of Allch. Hichens. (Methuen.) Fiction 1. John Ohilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Blackwood.) 
2. The Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) | 1. The Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 2. The Prospector. Connor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. God’s Good Man. Oorelli. (Methuen.) 
MANCHESTER : TORQUAY: GLasaow: 
Mr. R. S. Ch Messrs. A, Iredale & Son, Messrs, Robert Gibson & Sons, Ltd., 
; 11 Shasket Street 13 Strand 1 eee 
ree 
| General Literature General Literature 








1. Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins. (Arnold.) | 2 Artist Series. (Newnes.) Stoughton.) 
2. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Fiction Fiction 
Fiction 1, The Prodigal Son. Osine. (Heinemann.) 1. John Ohilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Black wood.) 
1, The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Heinemann.) | & 5} at the Inn. Wiggin and others. ‘(Gay 2. God’s Good Man. Oorelli. (Methuen.) 
2. The Last Hope. Merriman. (Smith, Elder.) 
| VENTNOR: GREENOCK: 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : | Mr. W.J. Knight, Mr, James W. Black, 
Mr. A, Denholm Brash, 147-9 High Street 3 a Street 
1 ‘eneral ure 
, County Hotel Buildings | ite ani Tims of 8 Bonltece, Williamson, | Memorials of Bdward Burne-Jones. (afscmilan 
J General Literature * “ @Prowde.) : " *| 2. Cartoons in Rhyme and Line, Lawson and Gould 
1. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) | 2 Books and Booklets. Miller. (Hodder & (Uawin.) proven 
2. New Methodist Hymn-Book. | Stoughton.) _ | 1. Our Village, Cranford, &c. (Dent.) 
| ion | 
1. ‘The Prodigal Son. ‘Onine. (Heinemann) | 1, TheGarden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) | % Two Little Savages. Seton-Thompeon. (Richards ) 
2 God's Good Man. Corelli. (Methuen.) | 2. The Prospector. Connor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) | “KIRKCALDY | 
NORWICH : | bees sy , Mr. James Burt, 
Messrs, Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., 4 | 184-186 High Street 
London Road 15 Waterloo Street oe ee 
— | 1. A Commer in prow night. (Dent. | ) eee ee eee, ee) 
1. The King’s Homeland. Dutt. (Black. ; mbers’ Encyclopmdia. umnbers. 
e The ns A — x | 2. The Glamour of “= a Dewar. (Allen.) & Illnsteated Books. ino bo. (Black.) 
Fiction 1. Whosoever Shall Offend. Crawford. (Macmillan.) | eaun Hodder & Stoughton. 
i. ty Good em =n om.) 3 | 2 The Last Hope. Merriman. (Smith, Elder.) 1 Tee Prodiaal Sen. 0%. Gieewwen)” 7 
Prodigal Son. Caine, mann | 
( (WEYMOUTH : 3. Sets of Dickens &c. 
CL BHAM Burt’s Library, Sa a ee alae 
Mr. W. E, Clegg, St. Mary Street 
30 Market Place General Literature | 
Py EA 1. The Roadmender. Fairless, (Duckworth) Ireland 
Collected Writings of Samuel Laycock. | rai rae ponte ngram. (Gardner.) | crane: 
hampaey | 1, The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Heinemann.) Mr. James Hayes, 
1. God’s Good Man. Corelli. (Methuen.) | 9 God’s Good Man. 1. 
2. The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Heinemann.) ES Church Street 
— . 
| ° General Literature 
OXFORD: Ss tland Irish Prayer-book. (Oatholic Truth Society.) 
Social Reformers’ Bookshop, | ABERDEEN: Fiction 
56 High Street Mr. J. G. Bi 1. His Share of the World. Griffin, (Greening.) 
e ssett, 
General Literature | 8s Broad Street | 2 Cataip Conpot, (Connpad na 
1. Theosophy and the New Psychology. Besant. ae eae Saevitse.) 
2. Do We Believe? (R.P.A.) | 1. The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
> Ohristianity and Rationalism cn Trial, (B.P.A.) | 2. Bonnie Scotland. Palmer and Moncrieff. (Black.) 
4. People’s Classics, various. (Daniel.) Fiction 
| + The Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 
RAMSGATE: 2 The Prospector. Connor. ¢ lodder & Stoughton. ) 
Messrs, Blinko & Sons, Messrs. A, & R. Milne, | CARDIFF: Wales 


Principality Educational Depot, 


Generali Literature 


| 
i . 
(Collins.) | 2. John Knox. Stalker. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Genevel Linvésere 


Fiction | 


© 


2. The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Heinemann.) Alexander’s Hymns and Tunes. 
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Cassell & Company’s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
LANTERN 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, K.O.V.0.. &c. &c. 
With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 39 Full-page Plates 
from Photograpbs by the Author. 12s. net. 

[Ready shortly. 











AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MONCURE CONWAY 


(With Portraits.) 2 vols., Ws. net, 
“ These two volumes stan] out like twin gems from the 
rubbish heap of biographical works with which this 
generation is confronted.”—-Daily Chronicle. 














THE NAVY AS I HAVE 
KNOWN IT 
By Admiral Sir E. R. FREMANTLE, O.M.G. 16s. net. 


“A book which will fascinate civilians aed should be 
in the hands of every naval officer.”—Daily Telegraph. 











FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 18s. net. 


“ There is not a dull line. Its contents have a weird 
fascination,”—- Standard, 








THE ADVENTURES OF COCK 
ROBIN AnD HIS MATE 
By R. KBARTON, F.Z.8. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations from Photographs 
direct from Nature by O. and R. Kearron, 
Second Impression. 

“ We bave learnt much from this book. The photo 
graphs are of never-ending interest, and we strongly 
recommend the work,”—The 7imes. 

a = ce 


CASSELL’S CABINET 
CYCLOPAEDIA 


Concise and Comprehensive. 
With several hundred Iilustrations and Diagrams 
specially prepared. 12s, 6d. net. 











“Strongly bound and capably illustrated. The sum- | 


maries are judiciously done, and new features in science 
are noted,” — Atheneum. 








POCKET EDITIONS OF WORKS 
BY R. L. STEVENSON 
2s. net each ; or leather, 3s. net each. 
Kidnapped—Catriona—The Master 
of Ballantrae—The Wrecker—Island 
Nights’ Entertainment — The Black 
Arrow—Treasure Island. 


The seven volumes are also issued in a box—cloth, 
15s. net; leather, 21s, net. 











Part 1 Ready January 27, price 6d. net, of 
THE EMPIRE EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


With 2,000 IlJustrations, Rembrandt Photogravures, 
Ooloured Plates and Maps. 














THE DON QUIXOTE TERCENTENARY. 


The FIRST FORTNIGHTLY PART will be READY 
January 27, 6d. net, of a 


NEW FINE ART EDITION 


DON QUIXOTE 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
RY 


GUSTAVE DORE. 








e*» Those selecting Presentati Volumes will be 
saved much trouble by consulting GASSELL’S QUIDE 
TO NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE SEASON, just issued, 
a copy of which will be sent post free on application, 





CASSELL & OOMPANY, LTD., 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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“THE BUILDER” 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, 


JANUARY 7, 1905. 


CONTENTS : 

LLUSTRATIONS OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
I as proposed, drawn by W. Ourtis Green ; “ The 
Maker of the Song” (Coloured Print), by J. Staines 
*abb ; Interior, “The Palace of Art,” by the Editor ; 
Kingston Bridge, drawn by W. Monk; Decoration, 
“ Peace,” and Cartoon of Figure from ditto, by G. H. 
Short; Loggia de Lanzi, Florence, drawn by A. O. 
Covrade; Belem Ohurch Porch and Belem Ohurch In- 
terior, by A. 0, Conrade ; Luton Church Tower and some 
Old London Heraldry, drawn by R. W. Paul ; Scheme 
for the Treatment of King’s Cross Station Facade, by 
A. ©. Dickie; Old London Sites in the Neighbourhood 
of Whitehall ; two plates (from drawings in the Crace 
Collection) ; Sculpture from the Paris Salon. Also the 
Oommencement of a Series of Articles (Student 8 
Column) on “Typical Structures in Ooncrete-Steel, 
with other interesting matter, both literary and artistic. 


Lonpon : The Publisher of “ The Builder,” 
Oatherine Street, W.O. 
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PROMPT & MOST ABLE 
CRITICISM 


OF 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


SEE THE 


MANCHESTER 
COURIER, 
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STAFF OF REVIEWERS. 
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K. L. Montgomery's 
Major Weir (6s.) “is a power- 
ful book; it is a witty book; 











it is rich in style, full of 


humour, full of hairbreadth 


escapes, pulsing with blood 


and life.” — Academy. 


A SONG OF A 
SINGLE NOTE 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 6s. 


A fascinating love story with a 
historical setting, by the Author of 
“ Prisoners of Conscience.” 








“TI do not know when 
I read a story that held me 





| so breathless from start to 
| finish as K. L. Montgomery's 


Maior Weir" (3: ) —Zruth. 


CARTOONS 








| N 
RHYME ®& LINE 


Verses by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Fifty original Drawings by 
~ “EG Gould 
Feap. 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 


The British Weekly 
says Major Weir (6s.) “ must 


take its place among the very 
few great novels of Edin- 
burgh.” 


THE YOUTH OF 
WASHINGTON 
By S. WEIR MITCHELL. 6s. 


The story of the great leader’s life 
up to his twenty-seventh year told in 
the form of an autobiography. 























The Atheneum, Times, 
Spectator, Literary World, 
and practically the whole 
press unite in testifying to the 
remarkable interest and high 
literary quality of Major Weir, 








| by the Author of “ The Car- 


of * The  dinal's Pawn.” 
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N view of the activity now shown in regard to the 
Shakespeare Memorial I reprint some notes on the 
subject from Tae AcapemMy AND LITERATURE for 
February 20 and 27, 1904: 

“ But what is the memorial to be? Not a statue, l 
hope, or, as has been suggested, a Shakespeare school 
of dramatic art. What is wanted is a thoroughly 
practical institution in connection with Shakespearean 
study and Elizabethan London. A library, a museum 
of relics, pictures, maps, &c., of Elizabethan London, a 
portrait gallery of Shakespearean actors, critics and 
commentators, and a lecture and meeting room (possibly 
this last could be combined with the picture gallery). 
But, above all, what is required is enthusiasm, and 
surely this will not be difficult to arouse. The study of 
Shakespeare and his times is fascinating if only rightly 
approached, and the scheme outlined above would be 
welcomed, I believe, and generally supported by all 
lovers and students of Shakespeare. 


“The institute suggested in last week’s ACADEMY 
would, I believe, both live and last. I see it in my 
mind’s eye as a centre of Shakespeare enthusiasm and 
scholarship, a meeting place for students and a proud 
possession ef London citizens. I trust I shall be for- 
given for going somewhat into detail. First of all as to 
architecture: can there be any doubt that the building 
should be in Tudor style, such a building as Shakespeare 
must have seen in his own London? Then as to accom- 
modation: a good entrance hall, which might be 
decorated with replicas of the statues and busts of the 
poet; then sufficient rooms for a library, galleries for 
pictures, accommodation for the librarian and keeper, 
and spare ground for future extension. In the library 
should be gathered together all editions of the plays and 
poems, works of every character dealing with them and 
books treating of Shakespeare’s London. In the picture 
gallery and museum copies of the portraits of Shake- 
speare, portraits of critics, commentators and players, 
pictures, maps, plans and relics of Shakespeare's 
London. The large gallery should be sufficiently com- 
modious to seat a considerable audience for costume 
recitals of the plays, for meetings of societies, lectures, 
assemblies and so forth. Then the stern money side of 
the question. If a demand be made by a large body of 
representative citizens the London County Council, it 
is to be hoped, would see its way to make a grant of 
sufficient ground out of that now being cleared between 
Westminster and Lambeth, for the Shakespeare Institute 
should look out upon Shakespeare’s beloved Thames. 
Then money will be wanted for the building and for an 
endowment fund for maintenance, salary of the 
librarian and keeper, &c., &c.; £200 or £300 a year 
from the County Council would not be felt by the rate- 
payers, but would break the back of the necessary endow- 
ment; a further source of income wouid be the letting 


Notes 





of the large gallery to associations, Shakespeare societies 
and other bodies, and a small fee—6d.—-might be charged 
to visitors to the galleries. THe library should be under 
much the same regulations as the British Museum. A 


.DR. JAMES GAIRDNER 
(Photo. Russell & Sens) 


separate fund would probably have to be raised for the 
purchase of books. Such an institute as that outlined 
above would, I believe, prove beneficial and popular; its 
usefulness would increase from year to year; it would 
be a living memorial. But whatever scheme it be decided 
to put forward, there can be no question that London 
should have a worthy memorial of her greatest citizen, 
a memorial of the man, the poet, the dramatist, the 
actor and of his London. We have many splendid 
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buildings still in our midst which adorned Elizabethan 
London, as recent illustrations in THe Acapemy have 
shown ; few are the passers-by who even glance at them, 
thinking that Shakespeare looked upon them too. Fewer 
still are those who realise how much we know of Shake- 
speare’s London, how detailed is the knowledge of it we 
can obtain from contemporary books and pamphlets, 
maps and views, and for the right understanding of 
Shakespeare’s plays an intimate knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s London is essential. Therefore it is fitting that 
this proposed memorial should be a memorial not only 
of the great citizen, but of the great city in which he 
dwelt.’’ 


Tue three Scottish printing clubs have now held their 
annual meetings, the New Spalding Club being the last 
to submit its report. Unlike the Sco*tish History and 
the Scottish Text Societies, the New Spalding Club 
professedly deals with the history and literature, not of 
the whole of Scotland, but only with the north-eastern 
counties. The club is a revival of an older Spalding 
Club, which, according to Hill Burton, “ produced fully 
as much valuable historical matter as any other club in 
Britain.” It took its name from John Spalding, believed 
to have been Commissary Clerk of Aberdeen, but of whom 
the only positive knowledge is that he left extremely 
valuable ‘“‘ Memorials of the Troubles in Scotland and 
in England ” from 1624 to 1645. 


Tue work announced in the latest report as about to 
be undertaken by the club is of the widest Scottish 
interest. In the year of the constitution of the New 
Spalding—that is, in 1887—-an annotated transcript of 
the Register of the Scots College at Rome was put upon 
the list of agenda. The transcript was prepared, but was 
lost on the death of Monsignor Campbell, who had under- 
taken the work. Now, however, the committee of the 
club are able to announce not only that the Rome 
Register will be printed, but that the registers of the 
Scots Colleges at Douai, Madrid, Valladolid and Ratisbon 
will also be included among the publications. The 
finances of the New Spalding Club are in a flourishing 
condition. 


Paistey has just inaugurated its annual art exhibi- 
tion, which always takes a leading place among the shows 
promoted by the larger Scottish towns. This ancient 
town, famous for its poets and its thread, numbers among 
its citizens and neighbours many owners of fine collec- 
tions of pictures, whose treasures provide unfailing ex- 
amples of the highest class of pictorial art. On this 
occasion two local gentlemen have lent three portraits 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Holms sending “ Mrs. 
Jordan ” and “ Mary, Countess Delenvarr ” (sic in Cata- 
logue), and Sir Thomas Glen-Coats “Miss Palmer.” 
Naturally, Scottish artists are largely represented. Sir 
James Guthrie, the President, and Sir George Reid, the 
ex-President of the Royal Scottish Academy, have each 
sent a portrait, the ex-President’s being a presentment 
of a local celebrity, Principal Hutton. Most of the 
leading Scottish painters now working are represented, 
whilst the artistic past of the country is shown in 
examples by such men as John Phillip Alexander Fraser 
and Sam Bough, usually reckoned among the Scots. 


Tue battle around which Scott wrote his romance of 
The Fair Maid of Perth ” is one of the historical events 
about which little is known. The Exchequer accounts 
show that the national funds provided the lists, but even 
the clans that participated are unknown, though tra- 
dition gives them names not now identifiable. An 
attempt to expiscate the subject by the aid of reasonable 
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conjecture is about to be made in a book by Dr. 
MacLagan, which Messrs. Blackwood are to publish in 
the spring. 


Ir certainly seems a long cry from Schiller’s 
‘“ Raubern ” to Milton’s “ Paradise Lost”; but I have 
just been reading an article in this month’s “ Deutsche 
Rundschau” on the place of “Die Raubern” in the 
literature of the world, which does much to establish 
what might at first sight appear to be but a forced and 
fanciful similarity. Apart from the fact that the styles 
of the two works derive their inspiration to a great ex- 
tent from the Bible, both ‘‘ Die Raubern” and “ Para- 
dise Lost”’ exhibit that militant Puritan spirit, that 
insistence on a complete reconciliation between God and 
man, which is one of the cardinal features of the old 
Germanic spirit. But, as was only natural in an age 
whose chief mark was the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual, it was the character of Satan which exercised 
the greatest influence on Schiller, an influence practi- 
cally acknowledged by the following reference by 
Schiller in his own edition of his play: “ Milton, who 
wrote the panegyric of hell, can make for a few moments 
even the most sensitive of readers into a fallen angel.” 
The following pair of passages reveal, moreover, an 
analogy so pronounced as to border dangerously on 
imitation. In Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” I., 248, Satan 
says :— 
“The mind is its own place and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’ 
In Schiller’s “Die Raubern” Karl Moor gives vent to 
precisely the same sentiment. “ Externals are merely 
the varnish of man; I myself am my heaven and my 
hell.” Though, however, I think the analogy holds 
good, the writer strikes mé as unhappy in his choice 
of quotation. The idea in both passages is good, but 
is it not one that was bound to have suggested itself 
to almost any vigorous mind? Does it not, in fact, 
date as far back as Omar Khayyam ? 


, 


ScHILLER, however, admired Shakespeare even more 
enthusiastically than he did Milton, and the writer of 
the article proceeds to trace the psychological genealogy 
of Franz Moor from Richard III., Iago and Edmund. 
The analogy with the latter character is particularly 
striking, as both Franz and Edmund intrigue against 
their brothers by means of a forged letter and lay violent 
hands on their own fathers. But Schiller’s literary out- 
look was cosmopolitan, and it is interesting to see from 
the following extracts from the preface and the revised 
edition the extent to which he was influenced by 
Plutarch and Cervantes : 

“ And so was finished this extraordinary Don Quixote 
whom as Robber Moor we fear and love, wonder at and 
pity. This extraordinary individual [Karl Moor] owes 
his main features to Plutarch and Cervantes, who, after 
the method of Shakespeare, have been blended by the 
poet’s spirit into a new character that is at once true 
and harmonious.”’ 

I cannot but think, however, that the writer exaggerates 
the importance of the play in European literature. Is 
not the significance of ‘Die Raiubern” rather psycho- 
logical than artistic? In spite of the fact that it still 
keeps the stage in Germany, the play should rather 
be regarded as the outlet for the ferment of Schiller’s 
adolescence than as a serious literary achievement of the 
first rank. A propos of “ Die Raubern,” I do not re- 
member ever having seen noticed the striking analogy 
between the robber scenes of this play and “ Contarini 
Fleming.” Disraeli must have been undoubtedly draw- 
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ing on Schiller. It is well known that he had a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the modern German litera- 
ture of his day. 


Tue Literary Year-Book for 1905, published by 
Messrs. Routledge, is a very workmanlike production, 
essential to every worker with the pen. In former years 
there was a considerable amount of ‘“ padding,” but now 
the Year-Book is a thoroughly handy and practical 
work of reference, compact of useful information. 
Among the new features are “ Books of 1904,” arranged 
under subject headings, an “-Index of Titles” and 
“Law and Letters.” The information is full and 
accurate. I wish the same could truthfully be said of 
all annuals. Messrs. Mudie have sent me a copy of 
their fine Library Catalogue—a useful compilation for 
those who desire a guide to the recent literature on any 
given subject. 


Bibliographical 


ast week I referred to some “ half-forgotten ” books 
; —to use the wholly illogical term—mentioned 
in Dr. Moncure Conway’s autobiography, but 
perhaps there will be more interest in three 
announcements of forthcoming books which are inci- 
dentally made in the same work. Writing-of Francis 
William Newman—younger brother of the Cardinal— 
for whose character and work Dr. Conway has the highest 
admiration, he adds: “ His letters are of historical value, 
and it is among my hopes to write a monograph concern- 
ing him.” Such a work would be widely welcomed by 
readers who know anything of the life and writings of 
the versatile scholar and indefatigable searcher after 
truth. By the way, in October last it was seven years 
since F. W. Newman’s death, so that the copyright in 
his earlier and more interesting writings has now lapsed. 
There should certainly be room for cheap reissues of 
“The Soul, Her Sorrows and Aspirations” (1849) and 
“ Phases of Faith, or Passages from the History of my 
Creed ” (1850). 

The next announcement, or hint of such, which I 
notice in Dr. Conway’s work concerns a Scots lady who 
became famous in America many years ago, but who 
is, I imagine, not widely known on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is Frances Wright—or Fanny Wright as 
she is in many references in American books—afterwards 
Mme. d’Arusmont. Born in Dundee in 1795, she became 
inspired from reading with an affection for the United 
States and its institutions, and in 1818 journeyed thither 
and wrote a most enthusiastic book on the country. 
Later she started a scheme for freeing the slaves, and 
later still she became a zealous member of the Owenite 
Colony at New Harmony, and one of the first female 
lecturers in America, her subjects being mainly 
connected with slavery and female suffrage. Says Dr. 
Conway: “A biography of this noble lady is a deside- 
ratum in both English and American literature, which 
I have some reason to hope will be supplied by the poetic 
pen of her cultured kinsman, the Reverend William 
Norman Guthrie.” Such a book should certainly be 
interesting. When Mme. d’Arusmont revisited her 
native town a few years before her death (1852) a small 
pamphlet “ biography” was issued from a local press 
(1844), and it was reprinted in Boston four years later. 
This I have read. After her death, in Cincinnati, 
another pamphlet life was issued in that city. 

The third announcement which I find in Dr. Conway’s 
pages concerns a distinguished scholar and writer on 
philosophy, education and art—Thomas Davidson. He, 
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too, was a Scotsman who followed the tide of empire 
westward. Davidson’s most memorable works are 
perhaps his account and translation of “The Philo- 
sophical System of A. Rosmini-Serbati” (1882)—one of 
the most remarkable thinkers of modern Italy—and 
his “ History of Education,” published in the year of 
his death, 1900. We are told that Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews, “ is writing a life of that marvellous man,” 
and the information will no doubt interest many readers. 
Davidson has been written about in the magazines as 
“democratic philosopher” and ‘“ wandering scholar,” 
but there has been no biography of him published, and 
by a strange oversight he is not dealt with in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography Supplement, though he 
died on September 14, 1900. 

The late Reverend John Mackenzie Bacon was best 
known to members oi the general public as an aeronaut, 
but he was also an astronomer and took part in several 
expeditions for taking observations during the total 
eclipse of the sun. On the theme with which he had 
popularly identified himself he published two books 
within recent years—“ By Land and Sky” (1900) and 
‘The Dominion of the Air: the Story of Aerial Naviga- 
tion” (1902). Earlier books which are credited to him 
are: “A Short Analysis of Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ” (1870), ‘“ Hints on Elementary Statics ” (1870), 
“Short Notes on the Acts of the Apostles” (1870), 
“On the Gospel of St. Matthew ” (1883) and “ On the 
Gospel of St. Luke ” (1885). 

Mr. Edward John Payne, the late Recorder of High 
Wycombe, was the author of several important works, 
chiefly of an historical character: “Select Works of 
Edmund Burke” in the Clarendon Press Series (1874- 
76); “History of European Colonies” (1877); 
‘ Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America,” from 
Hakluyt (1893-1900); ‘History of the New World 
called America” (1892-99); “The Colonies,” in “The 
British Citizen Series” (1902). Mr. Payne also contri- 
buted the two opening chapters—‘‘The Age of Dis- 
covery”’ and “ The New World ’—to the first volume 
of the great “Cambridge Modern History ” (1902). 

WALTER JERROLD. 


Forthcoming Books, &c. 

A cheaper issue of Mr. Ralph Richardson’s “George 
Morland, Painter,’’ with numerous illustrations, is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock to be issued early in next year. 
—Mr. John Long will publish during January the following 
new six-shilling novels: “‘ The Mask,’’ by William Le Queux ; 
“Confessions of a Young Lady,’’ by Richard Marsh; “ The 
Face in the Flashlight,’’ by Florence Warden; “ Love and 
Twenty,’’ by John Strange Winter; “Olive Kinsella,”’ by 
Curtis Yorke ; “The Night of Reckoning,” by Frank Barrett ; 
“The Fate of Felix,’”’ by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan; “ Little 
Wife Hester,’’ by L. T. Meade; “ The Provincials,’”’ by Lady 
Helen Forbes; ‘ From the Clutch of the Sea,”’ by J. E. 
Muddock; “Lord of Himself,’’ by Mrs. Aylmer Gowing ; 
“ Strained Allegiance,’ by R. H. Forster; “‘ The Temptation 
of Anthony,’’ by Alice M. Diehl; ‘“ The Informer,’ by Fred 
Wishaw; “Rosamond Grant,’’ by Mrs. Lovett Cameron; 
and “The War of the Sexes,’’ by F. E. Young. In the same 
month he will issue at five shillings: “In Spite of the 
Czar,’’ by Guy Boothby, with eight full-page illustrations by 
Leonard Linsdell.—Mr. Elliot Stock announces two new 
novels for early publication—“ The Pains of Happiness,’ 
by Cassa Torriani, a story the incidents of which are laid 
in Italy ; and “ Phases of Life,’’ a story of English domestic 
life, by Mary Adams Collings.—On Monday Mr. Unwin 
will publish Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s novel, “A Song of a 
Single Note’’; also “The Youth of Washington,” by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, which tells in the form of an auto- 
biography the story of the great leader’s life up to his 
twenty-severth year, 
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PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By Wilhelm Wundt. Vol. I. Translated by Professor 

Titchener. (Sonnenschein. 12s.) 
Tue appearance of the initia] volume of this translation, 
which deals only with preliminary matters, is not a suit- 
able occasion for any but general discussion of the teach- 
ing of this great work, which for thirty years has been 
without a rival or anything like a rival in the realm 
of psychology. 

It would be unkind, if instructive, to compare this 
book with those upon which contemporary English psy- 
chologists base their modest claims to fame. We know 
that ‘‘ good German philosophies, when they die, go to 
Oxford,” but Wundt’s philosophy, as illustrated by this 
edition of 1902, is so very much alive that it has not 
yet been received into our Kant-worshipping Universi- 
ties. Wundt, of course, is a disciple of the great Teuton- 
Scot, but he is a child of the nineteenth century to boot. 

Rather let us look at this man, his achievements and 
his philosophic equipment. He is professor of philo- 
sophy in the University of Leipzig. G. H. Lewes, we 
may remember, seeing the futility of philosophy as 
understood by its self-accredited hierophants, desired 
the abolition of all philosophical chairs. But he wrote 
before the idea of evolution had gained the throne of 
thought. Otherwise he might have been content to 
await such a metamorphosis as the Leipzig Chair of 
Philosophy illustrates to-day. 

Here we have a man who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the great generalisations of modern thought, the 
conservation of energy, the law of evolution and such 
like. He treats, as he must, of physics and chemistry 
with the pen of the men who know what they know 
and what they do not know. He has that absolutely 
impartial mind which is the rarest and most precious 
of all intellectual possessions. He has the characteristic 
German thoroughness and love of detail: that intimate 
knowledge of the history of his subject and of the con- 
temporary work upon it, which is the product of ex- 
treme assiduity alone. We place beside this volume 
two or three works on psychology by the living Anglo- 
Saxons. These bear to it much the same relation that 
a physical text-book for children by the present reviewer, 
who never performed or even imagined a new experi- 
ment in physics, would bear to Lord Kelvin’s (Thomson 
and Tait’s) “ Natural Philosophy.” Here we have an 
author who has written a noteworthy book on ethics, 
who has produced the most profound philosophic gene- 
ralisations, and yet who has to his credit thousands of 
the most minute experiments upon the conductivity of 
nerves, the action of the neurotic poisons and such like 
matters, in which he has repeatedly corrected men who 
have no ideas outside a revolving drum covered with 
smoked paper, and the sciatic nerve and calf muscles of 
a frog. Anything more finished and judicial than 
Wundt’s description of the anatomy of the brain we 
have never met anywhere. It is perhaps no small com- 
pliment to an author to say that his description of a 
subject over which the reader has spent laborious years 
at first hand, reads with the freshness and interest of 
& monograph on a new subject. 

This is by no means due to Professor Wundt’s style, 
which has in abundance all the familiar faults of scien- 
tific and philosophic German: nor is it due to the trans- 
lator, whose admirable work has not extended to the 
giving style and lucidity where these were totally to 


seek: it is simply due to the abundance of the author's 
new and valuable thought on every subject he touches. 
Apart from his own permanent work in experimental 
psychology—a term we owe to him—there is to Wundt’s 
credit the establishment in Leipzig in 1878 of the first 
psychological laboratory, which has since attracted 
brilliant students from all parts of the world. 
Try to imagine an English professor of philosophy or 
psychology, seated on a three-legged stool, “ messing 
about ” with a frog’s nerve and a mirror galvanometer ! 
The reigning theory in psychology at the present day, 
the reader may remember, is Professor Wundt’s. Here 
it may be briefly mentioned, not that it is discussed in 
the present volume, but for its contemporary import- 
ance. It is the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism, 
which asserts the relation between mind and body to 
be that of parallel series of changes, psychical states 
causing other psychica! states, brain or physical states 
causing, pari passu, other physical states, but the psy- 
chical never standing in causal relation to the physical 
or vice versd. The observation that the present reviewer 
owns no jot of allegiance to this doctrine is here made 
only because it may serve to add a presumption of im- 
partiality and sanity to the almost unqualified honour 
which, like all other unpledged students of psychology. 
he accords to the great thinker and worker of Leipzig. 
C. W. SaLeesy. 


STUDIES IN PROSE AND VERSE 
By Arthur Symons. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tue advisability of reprints from reviews is always ques- 
tionable, and especially so when these make no pretence 
to a complete treatment of their respective subjects. 
Most of Mr. Symons’ essays aim at the mere rendering of 
some particular feature of the person under considera- 
tion, and make no attempt to depict the entire man. [f, 
however, there is place in art for the sketches of an 
impressionist, so there may be in literature for the like 
brief and fugitive, but often picturesque and incisive, 
memoranda on really notable aspects of things. We can 
scarcely expect this volume to add to Mr. Symons’ repu- 
tation, or to occupy any considerable place among his 
writings, but we are certainly glad that so many excel- 
lent remarks have been rescued from the oblivion of the 
periodical press and preserved in a form admitting of 
easy reference. Some of the writers he discusses are 
barely worth the pains taken with them; yet even 
when treating of a Zola or a Maupassant Mr. Symons 
frequently enunciates views of far wider interest than 
themes so unpromising would have appeared capable of 
affording ; while such remarks as the following o. the 
poetry of Robert Bridges show how well he can appre- 
ciate the unobtrusive beauty of a really noble writer: 
“ He has left, by the way, all the fine and coloured and 
fantastic and splendid things which others have done 
their utmost, to attain, and he has put into his poetry 
the peace and not the energies of life, the wisdom and 
not the fever of love, the silences rather than the voices 
of nature. His whole work is a telling of secrets, and 
they are told so subtly that you, too, must listen to 
overhear them.” The excellent essays on Hawthorne 
and Yeats, more elaborate in treatment than usual with 
Mr. Symons in this volume, teem with similar felicities 
of criticism. Sometimes he may seem to refine over- 
much, as when he propounds a sort of apology for the 
imbecilities of Tolstoi’s art criticisms on the ground that 
Tolstoi is not, as he imagines, writing out of his own 
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mind, but, as in his fictions, expressing the mind of his 
peasant public. ‘‘ The fatal difference is that in the 
stories he knew that he was-speaking dramatically, while, 
in the doctrines and theories, he imagines that he is 
speaking in his own person.” We are coriident that 
Tolstoi is didactic in his own person, and that, in this 
department, he is as much of a boor as any peasant in 
Russia. 

It will be seen that Mr. Symons’ bvok is rather one 
for the literary critic than for the general reader. The 
latter important personage will find little to attract him 
either in the matter or the manner, but the student, 
whether of literary psychology or of literary expression, 
will find it not only a book to be read, but one to be 
preserved for reference. Taken by itself, it, would convey 
an unfavourable notion of the sanity of nineteenth-cen- 
tury literature. Mr. Symons’ business is mainly with 
the decadents, and even when he deals with really great 
authors like Tolstoi, Meredith, or Stevenson, he is led 
by his momentary point of view to regard them on their 
weakest sides. We should certainly derive from him the 
impression that the nerves of the period had been cul- 
tivated at the expense of its brains. He knows well, 
however, that this corner of the vineyard is a very small 
one, and we are glad to find him pledged to a general 
history of English nineteenth-century poetry, a work 
demanding the most catholic sympathies. Even in this 
volume he has in one instance gone far afield with 
excellent effect, in the case of the Spanish poet 
Campoamor, whose shrewd and terse epigrams, excel- 
lently rendered by Mr. Symons, indicate that the mantle 
of his countryman Martial has fallen upon him. 

THE ROAD IN TUSCANY 

By Maurice Hewlett. 2 vols. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) 

In the first chapter of the first of these two volumes, Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett advances his reasons for writing a 
guide-book to Tuscany on a new plan. We certainly do 
not sympathise with his implied objections to the 
standard authorities ; we have found Herr Baedeker and 
Mr. Murray very useful, Mr. Grant Allen time-saving, 
and Professor Ruskin inspiring. Nevertheless we were 
most anxious to see our beloved Tuscan friends under 
the escort of the author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers ” ; surely 
he would be an ideal travelling companion in the high- 
ways and byways of their native land. 

“My commentary upon Tuscany was dictated by the 
logic of the roads, diverted only from its course by the 
accidents of travel, the humours of the moment, or by 
the freaks of memory and such like familiar sprites of 
ours. I hope that I may say I have been strict with 
myself. I have always preferred a road to a church, 
always a man to a masterpiece, a singer to his song; 
and I have never opened a book when I could read what 
I wanted on the hillside or by the river-bank.’’ 


This in the opening paragraph—we who have trodden 
those roads, talked to those men, and listened to those 
songs may be forgiven if we conjured up a distinct vision 
of the delights in store for us in these two volumes. As 
we read on, we soon found ourselves under the spell of 
those “freaks of memory ” which led the author to tell 
us the history of Tuscany in so fascinating a manner. 
Then we were entrapped into numerous discussions on 
art-criticism ; in spite of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s sarcasm, 
we could not lightly let go the “ salvation of the tourist,” 
who upholds Ruskin’s reputation, and believes with him 
that Giotto painted the “Meeting of Joachim and 
Anna ” in the cloister of Santa Maria Novella; we com- 
pared our experience in the Uffizzi Gallery with that 
enjoyed in a very qualified degree by our author; and 
we held to our opinion that the Brancacci frescoes by 
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Masaccio are impregnated with poetry, charm, and sig- 
nificance. As we proceeded, we feasted on the hillside 
and by the river-banks on reminiscences of the books 
which the author must have read before he set out on 
his travels, and we were very content. 

Then we were pulled up sharp in the last chapter of 
the second volume, and received a shock which recalled 
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us from the realms of emotional and intellectual enjoy- 
ment back to the path along which we started with a 
definite purpose. Says our author: 

“Let it be assumed, for argument’s sake, that I have 
made one thing—nay, two things—clear up to this point : 
the first, that the heart of Tuscany is worth the getting 
at; the second, that there is no sure road to it through 
the plastic arts.” 

Here we suddenly remembered the goal for which we 
had set out. True we had sighted it many times, but 
we had been drawn aside so often into alluring byways, 
that peradventure we had frequently been led again into 
the highroad without knowing it. Looking back on our 
journey, we are prepared to agree with our author in his 
deduction simply because we are so entirely at one with 
him in his thesis. The heart of Tuscany is indeed worth 
getting at, but no art, not even the genius of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, can discover a royal road to it. Im- 
mediately we set foot on Tuscan soil we feel—well, at 
the present moment we feel grateful to our author as we 
borrow one of his expressions and add “ how the deuce is 
one to put it?” So soon as we have wed this beauteous 
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bride, so soon as those first thrilling moments are past, 
when no intrusions can be tolerated, we acknowledge 
our debt to the plastic arts, to Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
himself and to his friend Mr. Pennell, whose illustra- 
tions enrich the book, for their individual methods of 
linking intelligence with emotion. By this means alone 
can a lasting affection be ensured. 

We wander into a delightful bypath, for we cannot 
leave these volumes without specially referring to that 
chapter “ Concerning the theory that the world is a 
garden.” Some day we hope it may be printed sepa- 
rately, or, better still, bound up with those essays 
by Bacon and Cowley, which would combine to give us 
the perfect fairy story of how once upon a time God 
Almighty planted a garden. EpitH A. Browne. 


FIGURE-DRAWING 

By Richard G. Hatton. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THOROUGHLY to fathom the secret of what to reject is 
one of the rarest achievements of the successful artist, 
and in no branch of his profession does the neophyte 
require more stringent direction than in his study of 
anatomy, that may easily defeat its own purpose if 
wrongly pursued. The reason for this unfortunate waste 
of energy is well explained by Mr. Hatton in his most 
valuable work on figure-drawing, that will be of infinite 
service to the beginner and of no little use even to the 
practised draughtsman, in meeting the ever-fresh 
problems that arise for solution in his daily work. “The 
study of anatomy,” says this most efficient guide, “ in- 
stead of being directed to the correction and develop- 
ment of the ideas already present in the mind concerning 
the form of the figure, is dissipated among a multitude 
of accurate little statements, the very accuracy of which 
tends to rob them of their utility to the artist. Often,” 
he adds, “‘ a student will labour to remember the location 

. of the insertions of a muscle and will all the time 
omit to notice the general character of the muscle 
and its form.” Valuable time is thus wasted, and 
the disheartened worker is in danger of falling into the 
fatal error of believing that truth of form is, after all, of 
less importance than expression. 

Approaching his subject from a draughtsman’s stand- 
point instead of that of a surgeon, Mr. Hatton corrects 
the many crude ideas that have so long been current, 
yet triumphantly proves that the truer the form the 
more powerful the expression. The first section of his 
exhaustive examination of the principles that should 
control figure-drawing is devoted to “ Method and Pro- 
portion,” such details as drawing in line, by planes, by 
contour, in black lines, with colour, &c., being carefully 
dealt with. The foundations of the science, for science it 
certainly is, of figure-drawing being thus firmly laid, the 
author proceeds to consider the various portions of the 
human frame, enforcing his meaning with a large number 
of admirable drawings, every line of which tells, that 
fully prove how strong a grip he himself has of the 
lessons he wishes to enforce. Even without the impress- 
ing text these drawings form a practical guide to the 
right treatment of the figure, and the student who has 
thoroughly examined them is not likely to go far astray. 
Some of the drawings, notably those elucidating the 
proportions of the figure, are as beautiful as they are in- 
structive, arousing a feeling of regret that their author is 
not himself a professional artist. 

A very typical example of Mr. Hatton’s method is his 
chapter on facial expression, in which he displays an 
insight into human emotion and its unconscious betrayal 
that would be no discredit to the greatest masters of 
portraiture. Every page is, indeed, full of pregnant 
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suggestion, as when he says: “ The draughtsman must 
be careful to carry the expression throughout the body 
and not to limit it to the features. Especially should 
the hands be considered . . . the two hands must belong 
to the head and they must evince the same emotion. 
Such movements of the hands as are thus necessary are 
to be rendered with the greatest delicacy. It is not the 
gesture merely, but the gesture in its refinement, that is 
expressive. This means that some delicate turn of the 
wrist, some delicate relative position of the fingers, and 
so on, have to be considered.” Another remarkable 
chapter is the analysis of gracefulness in women, a 
quality Mr. Hatton thinks serious students are in danger 
of overlooking in their dread of sugary elegance, and his 
remarks on drapery, with their accompanying drawings, 
might well be studied by all who would fain see beauty 
of costume restored, as well as by the practical designer 
and painter. In a word, the book goes to the very root 
of the matter, overlooking no detail, however apparently 
insignificant, yet inculcating forcibly the too often for- 
gotten truth that the laborious realisation of any single 
part of the anatomical structure militates against the 
harmonious effect of the whole. Nancy BELL. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 
(3 yee): ia UNITED NETHERLANDS (4 vols.); LIFE 
AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD (2 vols.) 


By John Lothrop Motley. (Murray. 10s. 6d. per volume.) 
Tuis noble edition, with its finely reproduced portraits, 
is a worthy presentment of an invaluable work. The 
revolt of the Netherlands lends itself better than most 
periods to the dramatic treatment; it was in itself a 
mighty drama, working out to its consummation within 
a single lifetime, gathering about a few strongly in- 
dividualised central characters, and provided, alas, with 
its ironic anti-masque in the story of John of Barneveld 
with its revelation of the ingratitude of republics. 
Motley’s broad sweep of thought and brilliant style are 
admirably adapted to his subject. Later research may 
indeed modify his conclusions at times and introduce 
more subtle distinctions into some of his portraits. 
There are a few points on which, did space permit, a 
question might be raised, were it but for the pleasure of 
discovering how little Motley needs to be set right by 
later students. Motley, in fact, is that rarest of writers, 
the picturesque historian with a sense of justice. He 
marshals the great pageant of the time with a touch as 
sure and effective as that of Froude, but, unlike Froude, 
he indulges in no distorting favouritisms. It may be 
said, indeed, that Motley’s historic or dramatic genius— 
the two are more akin than is commonly realised— 
swayed him to justice almost against his will. His 
ardours are all for the Netherlands, and against Philip, 
Spain, aid Catholicism. The natural hero of his story is 
William of Orange, whose steadfast and selfless courage, 
wise statesmanship, and magnanimous spirit receive rull 
recognition at his hands. Alexander Farnese, Duke of 
Parma, Philip’s great general and a foe more terrible, 
because more skilful, than Alva’s self to the Protestant 
cause, is outside the pale of his professed sympathies. 
Yet he cannot miss the heroic traits in Farnese’s 
character ; the indomitable will, the unerring general- 
ship, the flawless loyalty to an unworthy master. Motley 
protests, he insists on Parma’s unscrupulous diplomacy ; 
he warns his readers pathetically against the domination 
of a personality to which he has himself succumbed. It 
is all in vain; Parma stands out no less a hero in the 
tragedy than William’s self. It is the same throughout. 
Don John, the young hero of Lepanto, who was to fail 
and die heartbroken in the struggle against William’s 
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sagacious policy and his own King’s ingratitude, is as 
vividly and pathetically portrayed as Louis of Nassau, 
“the Bayard of the Netherlands,’ who shed a brief 
lustre of romance across the austere cause of the Cal- 
vinists. In contrast to the impassioned loyalists and 
reformers, Elizabeth of England shows in her least heroic 
aspect, that of the colossal time-server, neither Catholic 
nor Protestant at heart ; averse from giving aid to rebel- 
lion against a crowned King, yet resolved that the 
Netherlands shall cause Philip all possible embarrass- 
ment. Not the Good Queen Bess of English tradition, 
this, but the suspicious, penurious Elizabeth of unflatter- 
ing history. In his handling of the courteous duel 
between Parma and Elizabeth, as in many other pas- 
sages, Motley proves his possession of that final gift of 
the historian: a sense of humour. 

Within the limits of a brief review it is impossible even 
to suggest the scope and scholarship of this work, or to 
consider the larger issues of the conflict. Neither can 
justice be done to Motley’s power of description, whether 
of the sieges of Leyden or Antwerp or of the Joyous 
Entry at Brussels. What can be said is that here is an 
historian who can give the movements of the time with 
force and fairness, yet never forget, amid his abstrac- 
tions, that history is a record of human beings, swayed 
by individual will and genius; that it is, in short, the 
great drama, which can only be truly told not by a dry- 
as-dust, but by a dramatist. 

Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


THE SHADE OF THE BALKANS 

Being a collection of Bulgarian Folksongs and Proverbs, 

here for the first time rendered into English, together with 
an essay on Bulgarian Popular Poetry and another on the 
Origin of the Bulgars. (Nutt. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tue merit of this book is that the folksongs and proverbs 
are given intact, and that based upon them is a study 
in ethnology of a very interesting kind. But the best 
authorities, including Dr. Ripley, agree that the Bul- 
garians are by race Slavonised Finns. The dual origin 
ought to show itself in their folklore, and it does so. 
Cropping up in a verse, an expression, an allusion or 
even a name, there is evidence of pre-Christian and 
non-Aryan, if we may use the term, belief. Side by 
side with this are the Christianised forms of the older 
faiths, and the two influences thus appearing struggling 
for mastery present a most interesting study to the folk- 
lorist. 

The songs themselves do not appeal to us very strongly. 
They are commonplace almost, not only dealing with the 
ordinary events of peasant life, but in an ordinary 
manner. Even rent and prices are quoted. The effect 
is, of course, to give a very graphic picture of the 
people’s life, but it is not quite so poetical in form as 
we expect in folk-songs. Bulgaria may be divided into 
three song provinces: north and south the chief sources 
of the Leiduck songs, the Rhodope mountains of the 
love-songs, western Bulgaria of the hero-songs. This is 
an interesting feature, and it may be asked is there any- 
thing corresponding to it, are there song provinces in 
our own country? Music and dancing are the most 
prominent features. A certain number of them seem 
to date from classical times, and the beautiful hymn to 
spring may be quoted as a good example. Heaven is 
only earth in a better form; angels are little gods; and 
ploughing, digging and shepherding constitute the work 
which God and the angels are engaged in. Add to this 
that there are many references to Old Testament cha- 
racters though not in Old Testament surroundings, while 
the New Testament is only represented by the Mother 
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of God, Christ and the Apostles, Peter and John, and 
we have the chief characteristics of this interesting 
collection. 
The simplicity of the songs is the chief point to be 
noted : 
“In Neda’s yard the sun was shining ; 

Yet it was not the sun, 

It was Neda. 

In Neda’s garden a willow grew ; 

Yet it was no willow tree, 

It was fair Neda,”’ 
does not call forth much admiration as a love-song. 
Somewhat better are the narrative songs: 

‘“‘Stoyan came down from the mountain 

With three wagon loads of wood, 

And in front of them he strutted, 

Piping ever on his flute. 

So he met a pretty maiden, 

Clad in garments new and comely ; 

On her forehead was a flower 

And a jug upon her shoulder,” 


is the old story told so often in language as simple as 
this, but we think with more poetry in it. But the 
picture is complete. The word “ strutting” in this song 
is exactly what was wanted, and it is therefore used. 
In a word, the songs are true to Bulgar life and there- 
fore of value to all students. LAURENCE GoMME. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON 

2 vols. (Lane. Qs. net.) 

We have already had a collected edition of Mr. Watson’s 
poems, compiled by himself; and since then, compara- 
tively recently, a selection by himself. Now we have 
another collected edition, Mr. Watson’s share in which 
seems rather obscure. So far as we can determine from 
the introduction contributed by Mr. J. A. Spender, it 
would appear to have been compiled by that gentleman 
under Mr. Watson’s general supervision and approval. 
Mr. Spender only says that he has “ played a subordinate 
part” in the collection of the poems. But since he 
writes as though everywhere responsible for their selec- 
tion and arrangement, we take it that the fact is as we 
have conjectured. We are, however, explicitly told that 
Mr. Watson has personally revised the poems included, 
and even “ considerably ” altered a few of them. ‘“ The 
Dream of Man,” “ The Hope of the World,” ‘‘ Domine, 
quo Vadis?” “ Lakeland once More,” the first part of 
“The Prince’s Quest,” and the last part of “ Lacrime 
Musarum,” are particularly mentioned in regard to these 
alterations. 

Mr. Spender (assuming we are correct) must on the 
whole be praised for his work. It is certainly a good 
and representative collection. It is not a complete 
collection of what Mr. Watson has published ; but the 
poet in his own previous edition deliberately elected to 
suppress much which he had produced, and this casts 
the net wider than did that. We are not sure whether 
Mr. Watson, for example, even included his “ Epi- 
grams ” (he certainly shut them out from the subsequent 
volume of Selections), of which Mr. Spender rightly 
makes a leading feature in the present edition. The poet 
not only makes happy use of the form, but his literary 
and esthetic criticism in this shape is quite distinctive, so 
that he could not be adequately represented were it not 
fully exemplified. The addition of some early poems, 
the “ Prince’s Quest ” at their head, has at least an his- 
torical value ; for they show that Mr. Watson began as a 
disciple of the pre-Raphaelite poets, the romantic school 
of Rossetti and William Morris, in polar antithesis to 
the style by which he is known. A few, indeed, of his 
finest poems are in a richer and more romantic style than 
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that of the Wordsworthian school to which he gives 
wonted allegiance ; but it is rather the vein of Keats or 
Shelley than of the romantic poets proper. Such are 
the “ Autumnal Ode,” the ‘‘ Hymn to the Sea,” the 
Swinburnean ‘Ode to May” and the exquisite brief 
lyric, “ Thy voice from inmost dreamland.” 
The arrangement is new, very good and clear. The 
second volume (besides the early poems) is entirely given 
over to miscellaneous and political sonnets, political 
poems and epigrams. The grouping together of all 
these is certainly an advantage in itself, and also in that 
it leaves clear the poems purely poetic in subject-matter. 
As for the alterations, Mr. Watson is eminently a writer 
who can be trusted with his own business in such 
matters. We think this edition will commend itself to 
his admirers as sufficiently representative. For the ex- 
clusions, let a poet have that needed right while he lives. 
Perhaps one day he will even be suffered to retain it after 
death. At present the inevitable “complete edition,” 
with its impertinent trivialities, adds a new terror to 
posterity. FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE 
Third Series. By the Countess of Strafford. (Smith, 
Elder. 14s.) 
Tue Countess of Strafford has been well advised in 
publishing an additional series of the journals of her 
uncle, Henry Greville, two series of which appeared 
twenty years ago. She is no doubt far from expecting 
for them a celebrity rivalling that of the journal of Mr. 
Greville’s brother Charles, which, as she justly says, has 
become a classic, and for the continuation of which we 
should be very thankful. Henry Greville possessed 
neither his brother’s mental power nor his exceptional 
opportunities, but he was a more amiable and gene- 
rally acceptable person, mingled more freely in general 
society, and gave up none of his time to racing. He was 
good-natured, open-minded, and friendly with men of 
various opinions, although himself a Liberal Churchman 
and moderate Whig. A stronger contrast can hardly be 
imagined than between his generally sunny picture and 
the vitriolic etchings of an earlier stage of society in the 
recently published letters of Creevey ; and it is pleasant 
to find good ground for believing the difference to lie not 
merely in the temper of the writers, but to bear testi- 
mony to a real improvement in manners, morals, and 
general good feeling. The defect of the Diary is, that 
except in the case of a crime so interesting as to be talked 
about in fashionable circles, it never travels beyond the 
narrow limit of exclusive society ; its merit that it shows 
what the society of the period was thinking and talking 
about, and recalls to memory many interesting circum- 
stances more than half forgotten. It covers five years, 
1857 to 1861 inclusive, beginning shortly before the out- 
break of the Indian Mutiny, and terminating with the 
death of Prince Albert, whose disorder had two days 
before been regarded as a gastric fever, likely to run for 
twenty-one days. This is by no means the only instance 
of mistaken anticipation in the Diary, whose general 
lesson, as in the diary of the author’s brother, is the 
remarkable want of foresight among public men, fre- 
quently occasioned by their inability to take account of 
popular forces. It seems to occur to nobody that the 
decision of the Italian and American questions, for ex- 
ample, must ultimately rest with the people of those 
countries. Even Fanny Kemble, writing from Washing- 
ton just before the outbreak of the Civil War, and with 
the strongest personal as well as humanitarian grounds 
for her abhorrence of slavery, thinks that the Northern 
States will not resist secession by force of arms. In the 
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light of present circumstances, it is amusing to look back 
upon the opinion then entertained of Japan, just opened 
to European intercourse, and described as “ a droll mix- 
ture of high civilisation and infantine simplicity.” 
Such simplicity as the simplicity of Mercury in Homer’s 
hymn! Domestic politics include three ministerial up- 
sets and two premature dissolutions of Parliament. The 
frequent mentions of leading statesmen contribute no- 
thing to modify the general estimate of their characters, 
although an Englishman may read with complacency 
the naive surprise of the French ministers that Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Clarendon should hold exactly the 
same language out of office as they had held init. There 
are frequent dramatic and musical references, especially 
to the brilliant career of Ristori. Of literature there is 
not much, but the death of Macaulay calls forth an 
encomium upon him for quatities for which he has not 
always received due credit, his good humour and 
courtesy, and his tact in putting interlocutors at their 
ease by the tacit assumption that they must be as well 
acquainted as himself with the subject of conversation. 
Had Mr. Greville known Dickens and Thackeray and 
Tennyson and George Eliot personally, they would no 
doubt have been honoured by his notice. Science is 
even less in his way; the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable, so long abortive, is chronicled ; but there is not a 
word on the one epoch-making event of the period, the 
publication of “ The Origin of Species.” R. GaRNert. 


THE VICEROY’S POST-BAG: 

Correspondence, hitherto unpublished, by the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, First Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland after the Union. 
By Michael MacDonagh. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

Mr. MacDonacu appears to aspire to fill the part so long 
played by the late Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick. His period 
is the same as that of his predecessor, the late eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century history of Ireland, and 
his penchant is like Mr. Fitzpatrick’s for the personalities 
of history. A skilful journalist, Mr. MacDonagh wields 
a more nimble and attractive pen than the author of 
‘The Sham Squire,” but he is less intimately acquainted 
with the times with which he deals. ‘The Viceroy’s 
Post-Bag” is something between Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
“Secret Service under Pitt” and “Mr. Gregory’s 
Letter-Box,” the entertaining volume edited a few years 
back by Lady Gregory. Chronologically it may be said 
to fill the space between the two. The Viceroyalty of 
Lord Hardwicke lasted from 1801 to 1806. It was his 
business to inaugurate the first Union administration 
of Ireland, and his Government witnessed the exciting 
episode of the Emmet rising. As the ‘Secret Service 
under Pitt ” describes from original sources the engage- 
ments entered into by the British Government in connec- 
tion with the passing of the Act of Union, so “ The 
Viceroy’s Post-Bag”’ shows us from official sources how 
those engagements were fulfilled. And as the former 
book is much occupied with the hidden history of ’98, 
so the present is largely devoted to the inner workings 
of the Emmet insurrection, the measures taken for 
its prevention and the punishment of the actors. But 
although Mr. MacDonagh presents us with much authen- 
tic and original material, his book is lacking in fresh- 
ness and his editorial comment is apt to be meagre and 
inadequate. His accounts of minor but important per- 
sonages, such as John Keogh, the Catholic leader, are 
sometimes singularly uninforming. The earlier part of 
the volume strikes us as the fresher and more valuable. 
The chapters on episcopal promotion in the Church of 
Ireland, and on the distribution of tithes and dignities 
to politicians who had supported the Union are un- 
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edifying enough, but they throw valuable light upon the 
time. And it is but fair to Mr. MacDonagh to say that 
he is no literary muck-rake, poking among the garbage 
of history for whatever is discreditable and scandalous. 
His book is compiled without bias or prejudice. - If 
the revelations in these letters are little creditable to 
the system which it was Lord Hardwicke’s business to 
administer, they are at the same time damaging enough 
to some great popular reputations. We cannot but 
deplore: the stain which the publication of his letters 
to the Government casts upon the great name of Curran. 
But it is impossible to read the letters printed at 
pages 360 and 410 without reluctantly assenting to 
Mr. MacDonagh’s verdict that the conduct of the great 
orator was ignoble and unworthy. 

We have noted some errors which seem to us to show 
that Mr. MacDonagh’s knowledge of Irish history is 
not sufficient to protect him from mistakes which ought 
not to be committed in a book of this kind. The 
statement at page 156 that Lord Clare was the first 
Irishman that ever filled the office of Chancellor is 
absurdly misleading. Without discussing the pre- 
Reformation Chancellors, many of whom were certainly 
of Irish birth, several of the seventeenth-century Chan- 
cellors were undoubtedly Irish. Sir Maurice Eustace, 
the first post-Restoration Chancellor, and Michael Boyle 
were natives of the country, and in the eighteenth 
century the careers and connections of such Chancellors 
as Brodrick, Cox, and Jocelyn were exclusively identified 
with Ireland. At page 161 we read of Mr. Denyer as 
Lord Clare’s secretary. It should be Dwyer. We must 
enter a protest against Mr. MacDonagh’s practice of 
separating each paragraph by asterisks. It is a journal- 
istic practice which ought not to be carried into a book 
of this kind. Yet it is followed even in the brief intro- 
duction of three pages. 


EMERSON, POET AND THINKER 

By Elisabeth Luther Cary. (Putnam. 15s. net.) 
“Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on 
this planet.” We are seldom called upon to remember 
this piece of Emersonian advice, but it must certainly 
be borne in mind by every reader who is not prepared 
to sacrifice Ais Emerson for our author’s ideal. She 
gives us a volume packed with original thought, and 
any extracts quoted are but wedged in to prevent the 
chance of her own theories being damaged. A vast 
knowledge of men and things, and the sympathetic 
emotions which must inevitably have inspired this work, 
combine to give us an able critic. Even those critics 
whose opposition to Emerson’s philosophy has hitherto 
been considered perfectly sane are brought up for judg- 
ment, and we are almost inclined to agree when they 
are condemned. 

Indeed, the author’s steadfast aim to arrive at truth 
in an impartial manner is so evident throughout this 
book, and so absolutely conclusive are many of her 
arguments, that only the man who has stable convictions 
‘can quarrel with her logic. 

At the very outset the unwary reader is disarmed by 
being told that all Emerson says “throbs with per- 
sonality.” Now the personal element such as we under- 
stand it is exactly what Emerson wanted to suppress. 
Of course, his whole essay on Self-Reliance and in- 
numerable passages from all his works can be quoted 
to prove that he constantly urged man to preserve 
individuality. But with individuality written in its 
abbreviated form ‘“‘ ego” he was entirely unsympathetic. 
He could only recognise the paradoxical individuality 
of human beings as “ dissolving types of universal life.” 
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Consequently he bids us abandon self in order to be 
at one with and “live with the immeasurable mind.” 
Our author makes this point clear to the initiated as 
she proceeds, but the casual reader of Emerson is apt 
to be led by her early reference to seek in those tran- 
scendental writings that which can never be found— 
solace and help in a purely human crisis. 

In the essay by Maeterlinck, which is included in 
this book, we get at the more exact limitations of 
Emerson’s power as a guide, a teacher and a friend. 
‘“ He is the sage of the common day,” we are told, “ and 
common days make up the sum of our existence.” But 
commor days make possible the uncommon days; and 
it is on the uncommon days, when we seem to under- 
stand why man was given a heart when he was created 
in the image of God with a soul, that Emerson’s purely 
spiritual philosophy is not sufficiently all-embracing. 

We are unsatisfied with what Miss Cary tells us in 
regard to Emerson’s ideas on Friendship—but it must 
not be inferred that we are dissatisfied. Her criticism 
of the essay on this subject is indeed short, but it is 
sufficiently keen to make us wish that she had pursued 
it very much further. For here again Emerson seems 
to fail us at the critical moment. Better counsel we 
could not have on the ninety-nine common days; but 
on the hundredth uncommon day, when we are called 
upon to affirm or to acknowledge in Emerson’s own 
words that “no love can be bound by oath or covenant 
to secure it against a higher love,’ what immediate 
comfort is there to be found in his “sturdy theory of 
friendship ” ? 

With these slight reservations Miss Cary’s book de- 
serves unqualified praise. It is a comprehensive survey 
of Emerson’s philosophy by an author who possesses 
the essential qualifications of a critic—inspiration, 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS 
By Charles Whibley. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Or the three hundred and odd pages in Mr. Whibley’s 
new volume over one-third are devoted to Rabelais, the 
balance being divided between Philippe de Commines, 
Philemon Holland (the ‘“ Translator-Generall”’), Mon- 
taigne, Robert Burton and Jacques Casanova. This 
proportion is fully borne out by the matter, for the 
paper on Rabelais is worth all the others put together. 
“Strangely enough,” says Mr. Whibley, ‘we know 
more of Rabelais than of many another great man: we 
can trace his shifting action, and follow his august 
vagabondage.” Quite true; we do. And, moreover, 
“august vagabondage” is good, and shows that Mr. 
Whibley approaches his subject in the true spirit, which 
is only right and proper. Authorities as to Rabelais are 
not lacking: from that wonderful sketch by the brothers 
Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, and the MS. researches of 
the theologian Antoine le Roy, which were used by that 
indefatigable mole le bibliophile Jacob in his “ Frangois 
Rabelais, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages,”’ to the work of Heul- 
hard, ‘Rabelais en Voyage,’ the scholarly work of 
M. L. Barré and a trio of remarkable sketches in ‘‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine” 1873, “ Harper’s”” 1880 and “ Corn- 
hill ” 1867, with an intervening mass of literature on the 
subject, all of which Mr. Whibley appears to have 
assimilated, sifted and collated in the most careful and 
conscientious manner. There was obviously not much 
that was new to be said about Rabelais. What was 
wanted was a concise non-controversial apercu of the 
man, his life, his works, his opinions and his influence. 
This Mr. Whibley has given us, in a tale of commend- 
able brevity, with little or nothing that is superfluous 
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and with a most welcome absence of that literary 
affectation of preciosity which many who write about 
the Master think it expedient to adopt. The trans- 
lators into English, Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter 
Motteux, receive their due meed of praise, and the 
very obvious difference in the styles of their transla- 
tions, the one distinguished, learned and wonderful, 
the other brilliant, facile and flippant, is very clearly 
set forth. On the whole Rabelais has no reason to 
complain of his most recent biographer. The essay on 
Montaigne is somewhat less satisfactory. Mr. Whibley 
seems to miss, to a certain extent, the man’s subtle 
personal charm, his nearness to ourselves, his close inti- 
macy with every one of his readers. It is a portrait 
from the outside, not unlike, not unpleasing, full of 
plain facts and incontrovertible statements, but wanting 
sympathy and possibly intuitive discernment. Mon- 
taigne says of himself: ‘“‘ Je suis moins faiseur de livres 
que de nulle autre besogne,”’ and yet we get him here 
as a bookman first and last, which he certainly was not. 
It takes a non-bookish man to appreciate Montaigne 
to the full, whereof Landor may be cited in proof. 
The other papers in the book, especially that on “ The 
Library of an old Scholar,” are thoroughly sound, in 
parts even brilliant. The appreciation is clear and just, 
and the author is to be congratulated on the decision 
and delicacy of his touch and the simplicity of his style. 
The average of the volume is fully up to that high stan- 
dard of culture which is evident in all Mr. Whibley’s 
published works. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Fiction 

THE SEA-WOLF 

By Jack London. (Heinemann, 6s.) ‘ The Sea-Wolf’’ 
is no mild love story. It streams blood from beginning 
to end. The decks of “The Ghost’’ are red with 
it; it dances before the eyes of the crew, and makes them 
rend one another like wild beasts. Mr. Jack London shouts 
at us from its pages in no uncertain voice. Certainly he 
will be heard, but it is not great art. Wolf Larsen, the 
captain of “ The Ghost,’’ is a notable figure, a figure which 
might have been made still more impressive had the author 
moderated his pen. “He was a magnificent atavism, a man 
so purely primitive that he was of the type that came into 
the world before the development of the moral nature. . He 
was not immoral, but merely unmoral.’’ Wolf Larsen gets 
into his clutches a young literary dilettante who is rescued 
from the sea and compelled to go on a long seal-hunting 
cruise to Japan. He is physically a weakling, but when he 
escapes from Wolf Larsen he is able to stand on his own feet. 
Wolf is a colossal egoist, an utter materialist, a disciple of 
Nietzsche, almighty on board by his enormous physical 
strength and utter callousness: A primitive savage in con- 
duct, yet a reader of Spenser and Omar Khayyam. In reply 
to the contention that the highest conduct is that which 
benefits the man, his children and his race, he replies: “I 
cut out the race and the children. I would sacrifice nothing 
for them. It’s just so much slush and sentiment... . 
Might is right, and that is all there is to it. Weakness is 
wrong.’’ It may be that such brutality as that depicted on 
“The Ghost ’’ exists on seal-hunting schooners, but it serves 
no good purpose to rake over filth and garbage. Mr. London 
does not even give us in compensation such wonderful sea 
pictures as would Mr. Conrad. He flings the most violent 
colours on to his canvas, thus attracting but not keeping 
attention. We do not wish to deny the cleverness of much 
in “ The Sea-Wolf,”’ but we must protest against this picture 
of rampant inhumanity and brutality. 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS 

By W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 
Just a score of stories in the key of sympathy and 
understanding of those classes of society which have 
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hitherto escaped exploitation. Mr. Pett Ridge, with rare 
cunning, much observation and a great gift of reticence, 
has for some years past drawn for us the inside life 
of that portion of the population which counts—numeri- 
cally, if in no other way. He is the chronicler—not of small 
beer, but of small gingerbeer—and as such is inimitable, 
original, and awfully pathetic. In “First Impressions,”’ 
in “A Riverside Garden,’’ notably, however, in “Sunday 
Morning,’’ he strikes a note of sheer humanity which no 
writer (no, not even excepting Dickens) has ever struck 
before. Quite ordinary folk people his tales, and in the bare 
recital of their joys and woes, a mere phrase, two words of 
popular street slang, he makes a picture that those who know 
and love these classes, at once our governors and our slaves, 
will recognise and appreciate. Mr. Pett Ridge is a great 
artist. He knows his limitations and his possibilities. He 
has done much good strong work before now, but nothing 
better than this collection of real tales of the people. 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE 

By Charles G. D. Roberts. (Constable, 6s.) Mr. Roberts can 
write a romantic love story with rare distinction. In reading 
“ The Prisoner of Mademoiselle ’’ one realises that an adven- 
turous romance need not be written in a high falutin’ un- 
natural manner, and although a story be full of incident it 
can still be literature. One is perhaps in danger of forgetting’ 
this, for the romantic novel has lately fallen on evil days from 
a literary point of view. True many of the hastily written 
cheap romances which are issued enjoy an enviable popu- 
larity, but they are anything but literature. The prisoner 
of Mademoiselle is Lieutenant Zachary Cowles, of the brig 
“God’s Providence,’’ of Boston, who rashly adventuring in 
a small boat to explore the shores of a hostile country, is cut 
off from his ship by a dense fog and thus taken prisoner by 
Mademoiselle. Mademoiselle is a delightful creation, proud 
yet tender-hearted, a wilful child yet a true woman. 
Naturally the prisoner falls in love with his jailer, who 
locks him up in a lonely blockhouse in the midst of a forest. 
The Bostonians are in ill odour with the governor of the 
island, who swears that any Englishmen he can catch shall 
swing from the tallest trees around Port Arthur. Partly 
from compassion, partly, perhaps, from awakening love, 
Mademoiselle determines that Lieutenant Zachary Cowles 
shall remain her prisoner and her prisoner only. To do 
this much stratagem is necessary, much clever plotting and 
cajolery, which provide capital reading. The ultimate fate 
of Zachary can easily be surmised. Mr. Roberts in the 
course of the narrative gives us some truly delightful 
descriptions of forest life. He is famous as a lover of 
nature, and with sympathetic insight depicts her ways and 
moods. He makes known to us the vast trackless Acadian 
forests, with their animal life and their great solitudes, 
their profusion of bloom and their massive timbers. A book 
of very considerable charm. 


GODFREY MARTEN, UNDERGRADUATE 


By Charles Turley. (Heinemann, 5s.) This book is a worthy 
successor to “ Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy,’’ and forms an ex- 
cellent guide to Oxford life, that should be appreciated 
both by public-school boys and by freshmen. All the leading 
features and personalities of the ’ Varsity are admirably por- 
trayed: wardens and tutors, “bloods” and “smugs,” 
debating societies and wine clubs, football and cricket matches, 
Eights Week and the Long Vacation, proctors and “ rags.”’ - 
Godfrey Marten, the hero of the book, who tells the tale, is, 
however, something more than the mere peg on which is 
hung a description of undergraduate life. In spite of being 
the typical English public-school man, he convinces the 
reader that he possesses a very definite personality. The 
other characters are equally living, especially Jack Ward, 
Denison the blood, and F. Foster, cricket “ blue,’ and one 
is led to suspect that in their delineation Mr. Turley has been 
drawing largely on his own personal reminiscences of 
his Oxford days. The book is crowded with incidents, 
of which the best are the pursuit of Denison from Magdalen 
Bridge to within a mile of Iffey by an imaginary 
“bulldog,’’ and the splendid dissimulation of Thornton, the 
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supposed “greenhorn,’’ who, when elected by some foolish 
practical jokers to the presidency of an imaginary club, turns 
the tables neatly on his adversaries by dissolving the club 
with all due solemnity. 


JULIA ; 

By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) The girl whcse 
name supplies the title is not the most interesting personage 
in the novel, although her rather yellow complexion may be 
said to give her a certain distinction among heroines. Nor 
is the rather goody-goody hero a creature of considerable 
attraction, except during one heroic moment when the reader 
gets a glimpse of a “steel ’’ muscle situate somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of his wrist. Women novelists are much 
enamoured of the method of describing physical fitness in 
terms of ironmongery. But hero and heroine are sym- 
pathetic, and the same may be said of Mary Craven and 
her tortoise-hearted lover Jim. The story is in the school of 
Miss Rhoda Broughton with some tittle-tattle on the lines of 
“The Autobiography of a Scandal.’’ There is the same old- 
world flavour, something of the same skill in description and 
portraiture and in the making of much out of little. The 
author’s very real love of Ireland is not the least of her 
charms in the way of style, and the story, slight though it 
be, is brilliantly told. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY 

By Nelson Lloyd. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) This wholly 
ineffectual book gives such a thorough sense of the futility of 
life that one is left wondering, at its close, what induced the 
author to go through the labour of writing it; and, being 
written, what hope of reward, in the shape of sales, could 
have induced the publishers to go to the expense of bringing 
it from oversea. The heroine is wholly paltry. The man 
who wins her is a mere shadow. Indeed, nothing in the 
book- matters—except that the dogs are a good example of 
faithfulness to the ladies. 


THE CAVERN OF LAMENTS 

By Catherine Mallandaine. (Long, 6s.) If the author 
of this novel were to take her pen and strike out pages 
of wearying description of eyes and hair and glances 
and scenery and rely on dramatic statement, if she 
were to write her novels almost as severely as a play, 
and trust to creating life thereby, she would produce 
a work that would yield all her best qualities without 
the need of much skipping to find them. As it is, if the 
reader be a practised skipper, he will find a good story, with 
the atmosphere of the island of Sark for picturesque back- 
ground. This is not condemning.a novel for its length; but 
a long novel must be rich in wisdom and beautiful things, 
or it becomes but a garden of yawns. 


YEW TREE FARM 

By Bessie Marchant. (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) This is a 
fairly good story of the type that would be read by 
girls and young women in country places. The plot is 
interesting, the morals are pure, the life of the plucky 
girls who determine to run a farm on their own account is 
well told, and the atmosphere of the hop-fields and of the 
oast-house is distinctly good. The curate need not be afraid 
of it for his village library. And as regards love, there is 
plenty of it. The plot contains a villain and a fool or two, 
and the story of Edith’s suffering from unjust suspicion and 
of her rescue from arrest is almost exciting. The author 
would be well advised to ieave the explanation of model- 
farming to the agricultural gazettes and give her whole 
strength to the study of the humanities and the emotions 
—she has something of the seeing eye. 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW 

By James Branch Cabell. (Heinemann, 6s.) Should 
anybody be in search of a delightful story, charmingly 
and wittily and crisply written, to send as a welcome 
gift at this time of the year, we would say, buy “The 
Eagle’s Shadow.’ Its illustrations are good, its end- 
papers are a joy, and the written words between those 
end-papers weave a healthy and tender story that it is a 
pleasure to read. The author has “gotten” the English 
Colonel most excellently well, except that an English officer 
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should not say “gotten.’”” The hero and the heroine, how- 
ever, dominate the book; and they are very much alive. The 
little world round about the girl is very gracefully presented. 
And the observation, though not very deep, is always true 
and often very sly. “She cared no more for Shakespeare 
than the average woman does, and she was never quite com- 
fortable when he was alluded to.’ Thai is very neatly put— 
as, indeed, are most things in this pleasant volume. 


Short Notices 
EDINBURGH . 


Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I.; described by Rosaline 
Masson. (Black, 7s. 6d. net.) Mr. Fulleylove could have 
no more inspiring subject for his pencil, or Miss Masson for 
her pen, than beautiful picturesque Edinburgh. ‘ There 
is the ‘Marmion view’ from the south—the view that Scott 
loved and Turner painted—but with a denser massing of 
suburb than they saw, reaching high up to the furzy knoll 
where Marmion stood. Here is the Castle in all its majesty, 
with the Grassmarket and Cowgate huddled picturesquely 
under its precipices, and the old dark descending spine of 
the High Street, with St. Giles’s open crown over the roofs, 
and then all the maze and glitter of a newer world, with its 
many domes and steeples and the Forth beyond.’’ Do we 
not again see Edinburgh as we read Miss Masson’s words, 
even without the help of Mr. Fulleylove’s brush? Can we 
not again hear the one o’clock gun boom forth from the 
Castle as we stroll along Princes Street, with its noisy cars 
and constant stream of traffic? This is Edinburgh of to-day. 
It is much changed since the days when Scott used to stamp 
along the North Bridge “ with the hurried pace and fervent 
shake of the head which strong pithy poetry excites.’’ It is 
cleaner, too, to-day than when Dr, Johnson grumbled to 
Boswell as they picked their way through the city—‘I can 
smell you in the dark.’”’ One sighs for the return of. yester- 
year as one recalls the famous literary coterie which Edin- 
burgh once sheltered, the many famous figures that walked 
her streets. They crowd in on one’s memory as one harks 
back. One can imagine the Ettrick Shepherd paying his first 
visit to Scott in Castle Street, and other visiters—Crabbe, 
Robert Chambers, William Allan, Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Sir 
Alexander Boswell, Joanna Baillie. We are reminded of 
Gavin Douglas, George Buchanan and John Napier, the 
notorious Major Weir with “a grim countenance and a big 
nose,’’ Allan Ramsay, David Hume, John Knox. Miss 
Masson revives the mooted question whether Shakespeare 
visited Edinburgh or not. But Scotland cannot claim his 
birthplace even though an ingenious Scot tried to justify 
his assumption that Shakespeare was born at Paisley by 
saying that “his abeelities would justify the inference.’ 
Ben Jonson greatly admired Edinburgh, who so gracefully 
gave him the freedom of the city. Steele, in 1717, paid her 
a visit, afterwards saying that he had “ drunk enough native 
drollery to compose a comedy.’’ Miss Masson gives a delight- 
ful picture of Goldsmith in presenting to us an entry in a 
tailor’s account of 1753, from which it appears that Gold- 
smith was supplied with a suit of sky-blue satin and black 
velvet and a “superfine small hatt.”’ It is regrettable to 
recall that the account was “carried over.”” There is very 
little mention in the book of Thomas Carlyle and none of 
‘‘ Lavengro,’’ which is bad ; but a whole chapter is devoted to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whose fame is not yet confirmed by 
time. Mr. Fulleylove hasi done hijs| share of the work 
admirabiy. Lovers of Edinburgh will be glad to have so 
delightful a presentment of the Athens of the North. 
Occasionally his pictures are somewhat too thin and grey, 
but then, Edinburgh is a grey city. No more competent 
writer could have been chosen than Miss Masson, who knows 
Edinburgh thoroughly, and also brings to her task a facile 
and practised pen. 

SHAKESPEARE SELF-REVEALED IN HI 
PHENIX AND TURTLE a 

The texts, with an introduction and analyses by J. M. 
(Sherratt & Hughes, 5s. net.) There is in this little book so 
much genuine love for Shakespeare and so extensive a know- 
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ledge of his works and period that it is painful to have to con- 
demn it as, from a critical point of view, devoid of all vaiue. 
‘That such must be the case, however, will be apparent from 
the mere statement of the author’s theory that the sonnets are 
addressed by Shakespeare to himself, and not merely embody 
an autobiographical element but are entirely autobiographical 
and expressive of his devotion to the Spirit of Ideai Beauty ; 
the mysterious “ Mr. W. H.,’’ therefore, is not Southampton 
or Pembroke, but “ William Himself’’; a notion already 
propounded by a German. The initial sonnets, in which, 
to the vulgar apprehension, the poet seems to be exhorting 
his friend to marry, are ia sober truth exhortations to him- 
self to perpetuate his renown by allying himself with Beauty ; 
and the Dark Lady of the conciuding sonnets is no other than 
Fame. We have seldom seen love and learning so hopelessly 
divorced from common sense. New lights on Shakespearean 
matters are for the most part simply ludicrous, but 
“J. M.’s”’ hallucinations are largely leavened with pathos. 
He has loved not wisely but too well; and Love has not pro- 
duced the effect upon him which it produced upon Cythna. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY 

As edited by her niece, Charlotte Barrett. With preface and 
notes by Austin Dobson. In six volumes. Vol. I. (Mac- 
millan, 10s. 6d. net.) It is now sixty years since a standard 
edition of Madame d’Arblay’s “ Diary '’ was edited by her 
niece Mrs. Charlotte Barrett. Mr. Austin Dobson’s edition, 
superior in every respect, succeeds to this position, and may 
expect to occupy it for at least an equal period. Substan- 
tially, of course, there can be no great gap between any two 
editions of the “ Diary ’’ ; the one initial fact is the “ Diary ”’ 
itself, which altereth not, like the law of the Medes and 
the Persians. Much, however, might be done by a judicious 
annotator well versed in the social history of Fanny Burney’s 
time and able to supply the deficiencies of the last editor, 
whose knowledge, indeed, was considerable, but whose 
standard was inadequate. No editor can be better qualified 
in this respect than Mr. Austin Dobson, who further de- 
serves high credit not only for what he has done, but tor what 
he has left undone. It would have been easy for an editor 
of his knowledge to have burdened a bright text with a 
ponderous commentary, but this he has forborne, and his 
terse notes, limited to the strictly needful, enliven as well 
as inform. Another indication of advance since the Early 
Victorian days is the number and excellence of the illustra- 
tions, which include not only the portraits we have almost 
come to claim as a right, but a view of Thrale’s villa at 
Streatham and a facsimile of a long ietter from Mrs. Thrale. 


LIFE OF OMAR-AL-KHAYYAMI 

By J. K. M. Shirazi. (Foulis.) At first sight one is 
disposed to condemn this beautifully printed book as a 
superfluity. What! more lives of Omar Khayyam? 
Upon close investigation, however, it is seen to have a 
distinct individuality, agreeably expressed by the pretty 
Persian pattern of the binding. The author, according 
tou his own statement, is a Persian, and as such is able 
to treat his subject from a national point of view. This 
might easily have been one of great disparagement of Omar, 
whose name he admits to be “ no less execrated by the Shi-ite 
mob than it was in his own day.’’ This is far from his own 
view, and he severely blames the cultured classes, men of 
light but not of leading, who are quite ready to quote and 
praise Omar before strangers and sojourners, but shrink from 
enlightening their own countrymen. It occurs to us, never- 
theless, that the motive may not be always mere timidity, 
but in some instances perception of the unsuitability of 
Omar’s epicureanism to a nation urgently in need of political 
and spiritual regeneration. A Persian Milton or Carlyle is 
the kind of man demanded by the needs of the age; if, as 
some think, he came in the leaders of the Bab sect, he came 
in a shape highly unsympathetic to Omar. The writer’s 
local knowledge enables him to correct some misconceptions ; 
as, for instance, he points out the improbability of one so 
highly educated as Omar having been a handicraftsman, and 
conjectures that he was descended from an Arab clan so 
called from its vocation of tent-making. The existence of 
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this clan does not appear to be demonstrated, but it does 
appear that a considerable Arab immigration into Nishapur 
took place about the time of Omar’s birth. Another interest- 
ing teature of the book is the number of extracts relating to 
Omar. All agree respecting his heretical opinions and his 
scientific attainments, but there is a great dearth of direct 
testimony respecting both. His reputation as an astronomer 
is admitted by aul, and must certainly have been well 
established in his litetime, or he would not have been invited 
to aid in the reformation of the calendar, but it is connected 
with no special discovery, dictum, or theory: unless some 
theoretic imnovation is indicated by the testimony of a 
hostile biographer, his involuntary admirer, that “he 
taught the necessity of studying science according to the 
principles of the Ureeks.’’ If nothing more definite is 
ascertainable, this is not the fault of Mr. Shirazi, whose 
elegant little book is a desirable companion to FitzGerald’s 
or any other version of Omar. 


UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR OFFICE 

By Ethel McCaul. (Cassell, 6s.) This little book, liberally 
illustrated from photographs, gives many interesting 
glimpses of the kindly side of war, which is so strangely 
contrasted with its essential savagery. Miss McCaul 
went out to study the Japanese methods of nursing 
and their hospital system; and, unlike the newspaper 
correspondents, she seems to have been shown everything. 
Japanese secretiveness, with its, perhaps, unnecessary sus- 
picion and restriction, did not come into play. Recommended 
by our Queen, Miss McCaul and her companion were made 
free of ail the hospitals, and escorted by a talented Japanese 
lady, and the generals and officials at the front and else- 
where seem to have tried to make their journeys as pleasant 
as possible. Of course, the nurses had not time to see much 
of the inner side of Japanese life and thought—few Europeans 
can have any knowledge of this—but tney saw much, and 
recorded it im simple but graphic description. In com- 
pleteness and scientific method the Japanese Red Cross 
Society certainly seems to distance the best-organised 
European societies of similar purpose; the contrast between 
the Kussian Red Cross organisation, with its scandalous 
peculation in high places, and the corresponding system of 
their “ yellow ’’ toes must be painful to those who desire the 
victory of a “Christian’’ nation. But Miss McCaul did 
not inspect the hospitals alone ; she saw the Russian prisoners 
in the mildest of captivity, and picked up many characteristic 
little traits of the strange blend of East and West that is the 
Japanese of to-day. One young officer, entrusted with the 
important and (in Japan) peculiarly difficult duty of collect- 
ing horses, bade a dear friend farewell because he did not 
believe he could carry out his mission properly, and was 
resolved not to survive failure. If our remount officers had 
had a touch of this spirit, the Boer War would have been 
over far sooner. 


THE HARDY COUNTRY: LITERARY LANDMARKS OF 
THE WESSEX NOVELS 

By Charles G. Harper. (Adam and Charles Black, 
6s.) In his wonderfully informing book, “The Art of 
Thomas Hardy,’’ the late Lionel Johnson expressed the 
hope that some one would devote a volume to a descrip- 
tion of that wonderful Wessex which every Hardy- 
lover, and therefore every reader of good books, knows 
so well, and yet is only able to describe so vaguely 
from a topographical point of view. Mr. C. G. Harper has 
stepped into the breach, and has done the work remarkably 
well. Not only are we told, as we—approximately—knew 
before, that Castle Royal is Windsor, Aldbrickham Reading, 
Kennetbridge Newbury, Alfredston Wantage, Marygreen 
Fawley Magna (Jude Fawley gives the clue), Quartershot 
Aldershot, Sandbourne Bournemouth, Swanwich Swanage, 
and Casterbridge of course Dorchester, but we are taken on 
a literary and pictorial pilgrimage through upper and lower 
Wessex, so that the Hardy country becomes to us something 
nearer than a mere geographical expression. Stoke Bare- 
hills we recognise as Basingstoke, where, one remembers, 
Jude and Sue visit the Agricultural Showy and are observed 
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by Arabella, Jude’s sometime wife, with some jealousy. We 
see Bere Regis Church, with its Turberville window and 
quaint gargoyles of Toothache and Headache. We tramp the 
heats to the north-west of the four-mile road from Corfe 
to Wareham, where plays the dire story of the Return of 
the Native. Mr. Harper draws as well as he writes, and shis 
pictures, which are lavishly scattered through the book, are 
unaffected black-and-white notes of interesting places men- 
tioned in the novels. Lastly, there is a map of Wessex with 
both the real and the Hardy names of towns and villages; 
and a well-compiled index. 


sped LANDMARKS OF THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSI- 


By the late Laurence Hutton. (Putnam, 5s. net.) The 
proofs of this posthumous volume were not revised by the 
author; but we are assured thet “the manuscript was pre- 
pared with conscientious care, and it is doubtful if Mr. 
Hutton would have changed a single line.’’ If that be so, then 
it must be said that this piece of bookmaking is but a poor 
service to render to the country of the author’s ancestors. It 
is evidently the result of special cramming, and Mr. Hutton 
has not.always gone to the proper authorities. Quoting from 
Froude, he tells his readers that in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century the Scottish universities had no prizes 
to offer, no fellowships, no scholarships. This is not true. 
In 1787 Francis Jeffrey was sent to Glasgow, as Cockburn 
tells us, with a view to the Oxford exhibitions, for none of 
the “other colleges had such academic prizes.’’ For more 
than two centuries Glasgow has been sending to Balliol on the 
munificent Snell exhibition men of the highest class, among 
them Adam Smith, John Gibson Lockhart, Mr. Andrew 
Lang and George Douglas Brown. Then Mr, Hutton seems 
to have known nothing of the long history of the Edinburgh 
Speculative Society, with its wealth of names, including those 
of Scott and Stevenson. A tale of “literary landmarks ”’ 
which omits mention of John Major, of Knox, of George 
Buchanan, of Francis Hutcheson, and of Thomas Reid—to 
name only these—is unpardonably incomplete. Finally, too 
much space is given to university constitutions and trans- 
atlantic comparisons, and far too little to the ostensible 
object of the book. An enthralling subject and a lost oppor- 
tunity. 

STORIES OF THE WIND. 

By Karlott Blossé. (Drane, 3s. 6d.) The stories which the 
wind told are refreshingly simple and unpretentious, 
although we could wish that the author had not always 
underlined the moral. The writer, too, should guard against 
a slight tendency to make the characters talk in an unnatural 
and inappropriate manner. For the rest, they are straight- 
forward simple little stories of what the wind did; how he 
helped to restore lost Toney to his anxious parents, what a 
lesson he gave the purse-proud Colonel, and how he and the 
star, Isa, between them made a man of Richard. 


THE YOUNG GARDENERS’ KALENDER. 


By Dollie Radford. (Moring.) Here we have a daintily 
bound, prettily illustrated calendar for the little ones. 
There is a set of verses for each month, reminding the 
youthful gardener what seeds to sow and when to expect the 
blooms. Every child likes to have a little corner of father’s 
garden for his or her very own, to dig and rake over, to 
plant seeds and watch them grow, to water in the cool of 
the evening and pluck therefrom a posy for mother. For 
these children Dollie Radford has written her verses, and 
L. E. Wright has drawn the pictures. 


New Books Received 


Theolocical and Biblical 

Parker, J., The Epistles to the Colossians, Philemon, and Thessalonians 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 5/0. 

The Exnosition. Vol. X. (Hodder & Stoughton), 7/6. 

Barry, the Right Rev. A., D.D., The Christian Sunday (S.P.C.K.), 1/6. 

Walrond, Mary L., Launching Out into the Deep; or, The Pioneers of a 
Noble Effort (8S.P.C.K.). 2/0. 

“ Vinisius to Nigra’’: a Fourth-Century Christian Letter written in South 
Britain and discovered at Bath (deciphered, translated, and annotated 
by E. W. B. Nicholson) (Frowde), 1/0 net. 
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Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Russell, C. E., The Twin Immortalities and Other Poems (Chicago: Ham- 
mersmark Publishing Company), $1.50 net. 

Goetz, P. B., Interludes (Boston: Badger). ; ‘i 

Verlaine, or Poems (selected and translated by Ashmore Wingate) (Walter 
Scott), 1/0. j 

Revised Versions : Quips and Oddities, by V. E. X., (Edinburgh : Hay). 

Folliott, T., Life’s Golden Thread (Fifield), 1/0 net. 

Manzoni, A., The Sacréd Hymns and the Napoleonic Ode (translated by the 
Rev. J. F. Bingham) (Frowde), 12/O net. 

Lodge, G. C., Cain: a Drama (Houghton, Mifflin), $1.00 net. 

Coates, Florence E., Mine and Thine (Houghton, Mifflin), $1.25 net. 

Aldrich, T. B., Judith of Bethulia: a Tragedy (Houghton, Mifflin), $1.00 net. 


Art 


Potter, | K., The Art of the Louvre (Bell), 6/0 net. 
Bushell, 8. W., Chinese Art, Vol. I. (Board of Education). 


Travel and Topography 
Williamson, G. C., Guildford in the Olden Time (Bell), 5/0 net. 
Nicholls, the Rev. W., History and Traditions of Prestwich (Manchester : 
Sutton). 
Edinburgh Vignettes: Verses by A. H. Begbie (Edinburgh: Hay). 


History and Biegraphy 
Coquelle, P., Napoleon and England, 1803-1813: a Study from Unprinted 
Documents (translated by G. D. Knox, with Introduction by J. Holland 
—e | (Bell), 5/0 net. 
Larson, L. M., The King’s Household in England before the Norman Con- 
quest (Madison, Wisconsin: The University), 50c. 


Educational 


Clifton and McLaughlin, Nouveau Dictionnaire Anglais-Francais et Fran- 
oais-Anglais (Paris: Garnier Fréres), 5f. 
Ellery, T. B., The “ Council” Arithmetic for Schools (Black), 0/3 and 0/4. 


Miscellaneous 


Sir Henry Cotton’s Presidential Address, Indian National Congress (British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress), 0/3. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles : Pargeter—Pennached, 
Vol. Vil. (Frowde), 7/6. 

De Lisle, A., The Story of the Red Cross Movement (Office of “ The 
Banner ’’), 1/0. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII.: Leon—Moravia (Funk & Wagnalls). 

Steiner, B. C., Descriptions of Maryland (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press). 

Kaspary, J., The Humanitarian View of the Public School Question 
(Humanitarian Publishing Company), 0/5. 

A Catalogue of Modern English Literature (Boots), 1/6. 

Mudie’s Select Library Catalogue, 1905 (Mudie) 1/6. 

Budge, E. “A. W., Cook’s Handboo« for Egypt and the Sidfén (Cook), 10/0. 

Reynolds-Ball, E. A., Cairo of To-day (black), 2/6. 

The Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory, 1905 (Routledge), 5/0 net. 

The Catholic Directory, 1905 (Burns & Oates), 1/6 net. 

Mathieson’s Handbook for Investors, 1905 (Mathieson), 2/6 net. 

Mining Highest and Lowest Prices, Dividends, etc. (Mathieson), 1/0. 

** Apollo,” Ju-Jitsu: What it Really is (“ Apollo’s’’ Magazine). 

Weale, J. C. M., The Case against the Aberdeen Public Library (Smith), 2/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Vols. III. and IV. (Bell), 5/0 net per vol. 

Pellico, 8., Francesca da Rimini (translated by the Rev. J. F. Bingham) 
(Frowde), 8/0 net. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament (Horace Marshall), 2/6 net. 

The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth weno be George Crabbe to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; John Keats to Edward, Lord Lytton; Southe 
to Percy Bysshe Shelley (edited by A. H. Miles), 3 vols. (Routledge), 1/ 
net each. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain, by a Naval Officer (Methuen), 3/6 net. 


Fiction 


Marsh, R., “‘ Confessions of a Young Lady” (Long), 6/0; Boothby, G., ‘‘ In 
Spite of Cesar” (Long), 5/0; Le Queux, W., “ The Mask” (Long), 6/0; 
Dabbs, G. H. R., “ Mr. Watch, Pawnbroker” (London Argus Library 
of Fiction), 1/0; Keays, H. A. M., “He that eateth Bread with Me” 
(Methuen), 6/0; Sergeant, Adeline, “The Mystery of the Moat” 
(Methuen), 6/0. 

Periodicals, &c. 

“ Fortnightly Review,” “ Book News,” “ Cornhill,” ‘‘ Contemporary Review,”’ 
“Windsor Magazine,” “Journal of the Society of Comparative Legis- 
lation,” ‘‘ The Greyfriar,” ‘‘ Pearson’s,’ ‘‘ The Girl’s Realm,” “ Lady’s 
Home. Magazine,” “ The Antiauary,” “‘ Ethnological Journal,” “ Sunday 
at Home,” “Leisure Hour,” “Good Words,” ‘Sunday Magazine,” 
** Ainslee’s,”” ‘“‘ Humane Review,” ‘‘ Cassell’s Magazine,” ‘“ Friendly 
Greetings,” ‘“ Girl’s Own Paper,” “‘ Boy’s Own Paper,” ‘“‘ The Common- 
wealth,” “‘ Bibie Society,” My “The Bible in the World,” 
** Cassell’s Russo-Japanese War,” “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” “ Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine,” “‘ Independent Review,” “‘ Bible Treasury,” “ Monthly 
Review,”’ “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” ‘‘ Temple Bar,” ‘“ Century Illus- 
trated Monthly,”’ “‘ Empire Review,” “ St. Nicholas,’’ ‘‘ The [American] 
Bookman,” “‘ The Indian Antiquary,” “‘ The Conservator,”’ “ The Johns 
Hopkins University Circular,” “‘ Journal of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute,” ‘‘ Lippineott’s,” “‘ The Connoisseur,” “ International Quarterly,” 
* Burlington Magazine,” “ British Food Journal,” “‘ Child’s Own Maga- 
zine,” “ The Herald of the Cross,” ‘“‘ The Book Monthly.” 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 


Messrs. Boots’ Booklovers’ Library (General), 29 Farringdon Road, and 
Nottingham; Mr. C. Higham (Theology and Philosophy), 27a Far- 
ringdon Road. 


Foreign 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 
Hedenus, H., Syre Corneus, ein mittelenglisches Gedicht (Erlangen: Junge 
hn 


& ). 
Handschin, C. R., Das Sprichwort bei Hans Sachs (Madison, Wisconsin: 


The University), 50c. 
Periodicals, &c. 
“* Mercure de France,” “ Deutsche Rundschau,” “‘ La Vérité sur le Congo.” 
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My Book of Memory 


oR some nights past my bed-book has been “ Pepys’ 
F Diary,” which has ever been a delight to me, even 
in the old incomplete version. I have asked my- 
self again and again why Master Samuel wrote 
this record of his daily deeds and misdeeds, but no 
answer that comes to me from within or without 
seems at all satisfying. The reasons for which he did 
not write it are evident ; no thought of publication can 
have been entertained by him, or of any human eye ever 
unravelling his shorthand. This being so, why did he 
preserve these pages, or why did he not at any rate leave 
instructions for them to be destroyed after his death? 
Did he keep them by him to look over now and again, to 
refresh his memory of days past? We can scarcely 
imagine this, for the small talk, the tittle-tattle, 
so quaint and interesting for us could have possessed 
little charm for him. They were not written for prac- 
tical use, for the business entries are few in number 
compared with mere details of gossip and entries of no 
lasting import to the man himself. 

The man himself, perhaps there lies the key to the 
mystery ; if I can but come to know the man himself, his 
very innermost self, then I may be able to satisfy myself 
as to why he kept this Diary. Over and again it 
has been said that seldom if ever hes there been so 
complete an exposure of a man’s life, heart, soul, as this 
of Pepys, but such a statement is easier to make than to 
prove. We know of Pepys all that he has set down in 
his Diary, that and no more, and there is no means of 
proving whether he has told the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. Untruth I cannot believe him to 
have given us deliberately, for he could not hope to 
deceive himself—his only reader—by his lies; further- 
more, so much of what he has set down is detrimental to 
his character that he need not have been squeamish of 
anything that has been left unsaid. So, on the whole, 
I take it that he has written truthfully, but other points 
remain to be considered. May he not have been deceived 
with regard to himself and many things that he was and 
did? Was he more capable than any other man of 
seeing himself entire, naked? He seems to have been a 
man of no particular gift of insight into the character 
of his feilows, and probably saw himself with partial 
eyes as we all see ourselves. He may have limned his 
portrait as well as he knew how; there may be no wil- 
fully wrong touch of colour, but after all the likeness is 
that of Samuel Pepys as he appeared to himself, not 
necessarily that of Pepys as he really existed. Nor must 
it be taken for granted that he painted the picture in 
darker or in brighter colours than he should have done ; 
it may be one way or the other, or in part one and in 
part the other ; we do not know ; we never can know, any 
more than we can know ourselves. I suppose I am not 
uncommon in fancying that every now and then I do 
obtain a peep at my real self ; some crisis—big or little 
—tears aside the outer covering of imagination all com- 
pact with which I clothe myself, and I see my very soul— 
naked. Then the mists gather again, and I travel on 
with the shadowy image of myself which I have set up as 
egomet. Perhaps Pepys in this place—or in that— 
though we cannot say where—gives glimpses of his naked 
self ; but all I can surely count upon is that he has told 
me very much of what he did; from that it remains for 
you and me to guess—only to guess—what he was. And 
who am I that I should take for granted that I can 
judge this man aright? So far am I incapable that in 
one mood of my mind he appears to me to be quite 
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different from the man as he shows himself to me when 
my mood is changed. No; I know him not. I fancy 
him to be a wine-bibber, and a runner after petticoats, 
not a little of a hypocrite, very vain, not altogether 
scrupulous in matters of honour—and being such, how 
can [ reconcile with probability the fact that he wrote 
this Diary? Again I come to the point—why did he 
write it? And again echo says “ Why?” 
Many a person has written his autobiography with one 
eye on himself and one eye upon his reader. We do not 
believe all they tell us, and we suspect them of hushing 
up many matters which would but tarnish their repute 
were they known. But knowing that these writers are 
not telling all the truth, are even at times making mis- 
statements, we are not only not deceived but are very 
often able to see through the clothes inte the heart of 
the man, when he thinks himself safe hid. But it is 
not so with Pepys—all we know is that he wrote this 
Diary, that he could aim at deceiving no one save himself, 
that probably he aimed at telling absolute truth, but 
how far he attained his aim no man can say. I am told 
that the truth of the thing is apparent ; but I remember 
that appearances are often deceitful. 5 
Have you ever attempted to keep such a Diary as this? 
It needs must be a curiously brave or a sadly obtuse man 
who would paint himself in such colours as has Pepys. 
I never dared attack the task, but realising once upon a 
time how fascinating in Pepys are the little details of 
everyday life, I strove to keep some such record as his 
for a few months, but only succeeded in achieving 
dismal failure. I found when I sat dowr at night to 
record the events of the day, my meals, my ingoings and 
outgoings, my expenditure, the men and women I had 
met, and so forth, that I simply could not do it. Then 
I endeavoured to note down something of my thoughts 
and emotions—but could not do it. There was a 
heart-breaking coldness about it all that froze the ink 
in my pen. From which I learned one thing of Pepys 
—either he was the bravest writer of fiction that ever 
lived, or was totally lacking in imagination. Yes, after 
all, I do feel that he wrote the very truth as it appeared 
to him ; as he saw himself so he painted, but he had not 
the imagination to question whether he saw himself 
truly or not, whether he was better or worse than the 
fellow he has portrayed. But still I am no nearer an 
answer to my question, Why did Pepys write his Diary ? 
All I am absolutely certain of is that I am sincerely 
grateful to him for having done so. E. G. O. 


The Human Will 


V—Freedom and Determins 


HE word free-will is used in at least three different 

; senses—whereby confusion is worse confounded. 

In its completest sense the term is used to 

signify the doctrine that the human will acts 
independently of prior causes, and is undetermined by 
any exterior or interior facts whatsoever, so that, if 
he will, a man can act against the stronger of two 
warring motives. Contradicted alike by universal ex- 
perience, common speech and every relevant fact and 
generalisation of philosophy, this theory will not here 
be discussed, 

Then, again, the term is sometimes misapplied—as I 
see it—to indicate that man can act by the light of 
reason, preferring immediate to remoter ends; that he 
is a rational animal, whereas the lower animals are 
instinctive. Against this doctrine, with the reservation 
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that reason can be discerned in the lower animals, 
scientific psychology enters no demurrer. 

Closely allied to this last is the connotation that man 
can obey the dictates of his higher nature when the 


lower would assert itself. This I assuredly do not 
dispute. 

To-day, however, we find even many theologians pre- 
pared to assert that by free-will they mean to indicate 
only that man is conscious of a power of choice. To 
some of us it may appear that the use of the term free- 
will to indicate this consciousness of choice is an abuse 
of language: but this opinion does not relieve us from 
the necessity of examining and attempting to analyse 
this fact of choice: anti-dogmatic dogmas, like all others, 
being always at the mercy of facts. 

When we deny the freedom of the will, be it observed, 
we do not deny the existence of will itself. Without 
choice there could surely be no volition. To assert that 
we can choose, then, is no more than to assert that we 
can will, which determinism is not so insane as to dis- 
pute. Libertarianism, however, takes this indisputable 
fact as the fundamental proof of its position ; and there 
certainly is no argument for freedom like that which 
is given in the immediate testimony of consciousness. 
At this moment I know, as a fact which laughs at all 
theories, that I can finish this essay to-night, or leave it 
till to-morrow morning—which would be quite soon 
enough, and spend the next hour with Wordsworth— 
which I please. I am free to do either, surely. This is 
immediately given in consciousness. What is not imme- 
diately given, however, but can be readily discerned by 
reflection, is that my decision, when made, will have been 
determined by circumstances within or without me. I 
may be interrupted to-morrow. On the other hand, 
interruption is improbable, and at worst there remains 
the afternoon. If I say that I continue “ just because 
I want to,” thereby demonstrating that my will is free, 
I am simply returning the (alleged) woman’s reason for 
doing a thing, “ Just because”: which is no answer in 
her case or mine. 

But without admitting that this case, as it stands, 
involves no moral considerations, let us take an obviously 
moral issue, since that is the sphere in which the free 
will question is supposed to be of importance. Let us 
suppose that I have promised my wife to finish this 
article to-night, and so I feel that I owght to do so. If 
I keep my word, despite the temptation to be lazy, and 
despite the perfect feasibility of deceiving my wife, why 
do I? Here it looks as if I were free, because the deter- 
mining cause is not external but within myself: The 
case is a subtler one. But I think Schopenhauer has 
fairly explained it. If I keep my word it might well be 
hazarded by a looker-on that I have frequently kept my 
word before. I have a self-observed norm, at which I 
endeavour to maintain myself. My experience of my- 
self is that I usually keep my promises, and I do not 
mean to fall below my own level now. In such a case 
a man is indeed self-determined, to use the libertarian 
term: but it is obvious that we must now inquire what 
has gone to the making of the self or norm which I 
take as my standard. Nor does it need much considera- 
tion to show that my habit of promise-keeping, in such 
a case, could certainly be referred either to heredity or 
environment or both. 

Perhaps this instance may serve to show that when 
the determinist refers the issue of all volition to the 
influence of heredity and environment, this latter term 
has a far wider meaning than is often given it. En- 
vironment includes more than material circumstances, 
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such as the satisfactoriness or otherwise with which my 
fountain-pen happens to be working to-night, though 
that might well determine my action. Every content 
of my consciousness, every memory of my past behaviour 
in such circumstances, every subconscious memory some- 
where recorded—ingrained—in my brain-cells (in other 
words, every ingrained habit) is part of the environment 
which helps to determine my action to-night. Thus 
properly interpreted, to heredity and environment may 
be referred all the motives, all the pros and cons, which 
compete within me until one or other, or the sum of 
several, finally determines me to work or refreshment. 
The libertarian will not dispute that my character 
will decide my action in regard to promise-keeping. If 
he knows a man’s character he “cannot imagine him 
doing such and such a thing in given circumstances.” 
There are men—I suppose—whose character is such that 
they cannot steal, even from a railway company or the 
State. They are not free to steal, though doubtless 
many such utterly honest persons would be the first to 
attack determinism. They cannot steal because their 
whole nature—their character—forbids them. They do 
not see that if it is possible to form character—that is, 
to cause character—it is proportionately possible to 
cause the volitional acts which character determines. 
And to assert determinism is merely to assert that the 
human will is caused. C. W. SaLeesy. 


“Peter Pan” 


r. Barriz’s new play is a quaint mingling of 
M pathos and fun, reality and unreality, pirates, 
Redskins and fairies. To deal with its weak- 
nesses first. It is to be feared that in 
aiming at the pleasing of both old and young folk Mr. 
Barrie may fall between two stools; in truth, any 
other writer would surely have done so, but he stands 
by himself and can achieve successfully that which to 
others would surely bring failure. The touches of tender 
pathos, the exquisite picture of a mother’s love and 
suffering and joy can come home to but few of the young 
ones and to most of them must appear out of place in 
an entertainment which they look upon as gotten up in 
their behoof ; on the other side the oldsters must now 
and again grow weary of the Redskins and the pirates, 
who have stepped alive out of the dead and forgotten 
books they read years ago. One other grumble: Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier’s mimicry of several leading actors 
of the day is exceedingly clever, but quite out of place ; 
further, quite a puzzle to the children, who will 
ask, as a youngster did behind me, “ What’s it all 
about?” But it would be ungracious to be cantankerous 
over so graceful a fantasy as this latest of Mr. Barrie— 
as uncivil as it would be to grow angry over a few stray 
raisin-stones in an otherwise admirable Christmas 
pudding. 

To such a sweetmeat “Peter Pan” may fairly be 
likened ; plot there is practically none, loose ends there 
are a many; but who recks of this as he watches and 
laughs over this wild panorama of whimsies? Peter Pan 
and his band of boys, who dwell in the Never, Never, 
Never Land, all unfortunates who have fallen out of 
their perambulators and are doomed to live motherless 
for ever; Wendy Moira Angela, John Napoleon and 
Michael Nicholas, delightful Darlings who are taught to 
fly by Peter and who use their accomplishment to betake 
themselves to the Never, Never, Never Land ; Nana, the 
big dog, who superintends Mrs. Darling’s nursery depart- 
ment, hanging the clothes to warm before the fire, 
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bathing the three children and dosing them with physic ; 
the bold, bloodthirsty pirates, whose atrociously wicked 
captain is pursued by an emerald-eyed alligator, whose 
approach he is able to avoid, being warned of it by the 
ticking of the clock which the monster has swallowed ; 
the Redskins in full feather and war-paint ; Tinker Bell, 
the fairy, who dances through the piece as a flickering 
light and whose voice is as the bells of a sleigh; and 
Liza, cherubic-faced, who wanders amiably and indefi- 
nitely, keeping a bright eye on everybody and seeing 
that everything goes right. Quaint scenes follow on 
with bewildering rapidity ; the nursery, where fairydom 
and real life shake hands ; the forest and its cave dwell- 
ing; the Indian camp; the pirate ship—we have seen 
them all before many a time, but never upon tie stage, 
never painted by so cunning a brush. But of what 
avail to attempt to describe this merry dreamland fancy ? 
Mr. Barrie has caught it for us; he only could have 
set it forth for us. 

The actors have served him very well ; Mr. du Maurier 
is natural and amusing as the father of the three chil- 
dren, and Miss Dorothea Baird brings tears to our eyes 
with a touching and beautifully shown bit of pathos— 
one of the sincerest pieces of acting we have seen this 
many a long day. Miss Nina Boucicault is Peter Pan 
to the life, if that be a fitting description of a personage 
wholly imaginary ; Miss Hilda Trevelyan is Wendy. in 
short, all were “ real as real can be.”’ 

All who wish to laugh and be merry without being 
troubled to see the reason why, must take the acquaint- 
ance of ‘ Peter Pan.” W. T. 8S. 


™— aL 

G. F. Watts 
HE strenuous artistic career of Watts has much of 
I the same guidance for us as the stormy artistic 
career of the Russian Tolstoi—I speak not of 
the worldly but of the emotional career. Both 
men began their artistic lives in a time of technical 
stress and change and war in the theories and aims of 
art. Both men accepted placidly the “ isms ” of that day, 
triumphed each in the stronghold of his artistic parish, 
and, planting his standard on the topmost battlements, 
awoke to find that art was a greater and more majestic 
and more vital thing than the gabble of the studios and 
the laws of the critics—a greater activity, in fact, than 
what they themselves had thought it. Tolstoi recanted 
in his philosophic and powerful critical work “ What 
is Art ?” and came at last very near the truth, though 
not the whole truth. Watts recanted and also came 
near the truth, but still not the whole truth. Yet such 
born artists were both these giants that in all they did 
they created art, even when their theories clashed with 
their achievement. Watts began with the Greek ideal 
that Art is Beauty—an absolutely pagan idea—and so 
passionate was the desire for beauty in this man’s very 
soul, that he set himself not to wrestle for the bays 
against the achievement of his own day, but boldly 
tried his strength against the whole majestic achieve- 
ment of Greece in iis ideal of sheer beauty ; and he -who 
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walks through the rooms of the Royal Academy to-day 
may see how triumphant he stands amidst the splendour 
of Greece, with his masterpiece of womanly beauty in 
paint entitled “ The Wife of Pygmalion ” and his superb 
masterpiece in marble entitled ‘‘Clytie.” In these two 
pieces alone, whether we consider the exquisite technical 
perfection, or the physical beauty that is created by 
such high craftsmanship, Watts thrusts himself into a 
place that any Greek would have held with pride. It 
is given to many to feel the beauty of a masterpiece 
vaguely ; but what painter can stand before the “ Wife 
of Pygmalion” and not be thrilled by the strange 
wizardry of its supreme craftsmanship? The painting 
of the flesh, the mystic beauty of womanhood, the 
subtlety and the mastery of the brushwork, the glow 
of the colour—there is not a hesitating note—it is the 
fascinating and mystical fact called creation—the 
creation of the emotion called forth by Beauty through 
and by great craftsmanship. This stage, the rivalry 
with Greece, we may call his second period. For he had 
already topped the heights of the school in which he 
was born, the romantic decorative school in which, not 
yet in his thirtieth year, he painted the golden, glowing, 
limpid canvas which he called “Aurora.” And the 
strange falterings of genius! It is almost incredible 
that two years after such an achievement he should 
have perpetrated the utterly silly ‘“ Lady Dorothy 
Nevill.” What a strange forerunner indeed is this thin 
affair wher compared with the glorious portrait of a 
fair-haired woman whose beautiful face and hair tell 
with such beauty against that glowing green background 
in ‘‘ Miss Edith Villiers (Countess of Lytton) ” or that 
great portrait of “ John, First Lord Lawrence,” that is 
one of the portraits of the last century. 

Yes, Watts and Tolstoi reached the heights of tech- 
nical beauty, looked down from the vantage of their 
mastery, and found that it was not all—not enough. 
They both flung themselves with fiery zeal into the 
question of what lay beyond all this the beautiful husk 
of art—and they both realised that art was some- 
thing far more vast, far more wonderful than the ex- 
quisite technique which was their tool. Tolstoi went 
into a wrong road by confusing art with religion, and 
Watts into a road not quite so wrong by confusing the 
greatness of art with the greatness of the idea or subject 
—nevertheless, a greatness nearer the truth than mere 
beauty, as also was Tolstoi’s, for in following their 
newly revealed aims both artists came nearer to the all- 
overwhelming fact that art is not the mere priggish joy 
of the cultured lover of the beautiful, but is an universal 
need of the human hunger and the human soul—that 
art is the interpretation of life through the emotions. 
But Watts’ theory that great art should “teach the 
mysteries of life and death” missed the fact that art’s 
function is not to teach ; it is far greater ; it is to make 
one fee/. In other words, art alone creates when it 
is so beautifully uttered that we sense the emotions of 
another’s emotional experience, whereby we become en- 
riched in experience of life—just as through speech we 
become enriched in experience of life through the think- 


‘ing of others. And it is meet and right that if we wish 


to live the fullest life we should not only experience 
our own puny and limited adventures of living, but 
that we should hold out eager hands and open eager 
hearts to the emotions of the world ; and, if we are not 
little mean souls, we shall, courage helping us, essay to 
know the tragedy and the pain and the agony of life 
as well as its more pleasant splendours and its more 
alluring mysteries, that we may thereby grope the 
deeper into life than did the beauty-seeking Greek, 
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setting up Pity and Nobility and Gentleness and the 
Wiping Away of Tears as a part of our godhood so 


that Beauty alone shall be but the carpet of our heavens. 
HaupaNneE MACFALL. 


Correspondence 
Shakespeare’s Globe 


Srr,—Your correspondent “A. S.,”’ in a letter headed 
“The Fascination of the Unique,’’ makes a valuable sug- 
gestion. Why not a life-size model of Shakespeare’s Globe 
Theatre? Such a playhouse would be far the best monument 
that London could raise to her great dramatist. Our public 
statues of great Englishmen are seldom happy; and though 
ene may imagine some superb realisation in stone by M. 
Auguste Rodin of what the poet means to him, or beautiful 
crystallisations of Shakespearean symbolism by Mr. Gilbert 
or Mr. Frampton—yet, on the whole, one agrees with Mr. 
Punch’s vision of the poet in deprecating any proposal for 
the erection of a statue. At the excellent performance, the 
other day, given by the Mermaid Society, at the Royalty, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Knight of the Burning Pestle,”’ 
one longed to see the play acted in a theatre of the 
Elizabethan type. Those seated on the stage who criticise and 
add to the humour of the piece—the bloods with their tobacco 
pipes, the citizen grocer and his wife (played by the incom- 
parable Mrs. Theodore Wright)—were inevitably crowded 
closely together and could scarcely take their ease on the 
boards as was the case with their prototypes. Our modern 
convention of a gilded frame for living pictures allows scant 
room for so interested and interesting an audience. But 
with a reproduction of the Elizabethan stage-platform 
jutting out, like a promontory, into the well or the pit of 
the house—we should obtain a clearer view of things Shake- 
spearean. The longest speeches would interpret themselves 
not merely as splendid rhetorical feats or passages of un- 
paralleled poetry, but as genuine expressions of living drama 
—when the actor must, perforce, justify his very existence 
among the audience and cannot take refuge for his short- 
comings amid an overpainted Forest of Arden or hide behind 
the skirts of Lady Macbeth.—-Yours, &c. A. R. Baytery. 


The Elians 


Srtr,—May I ask the hospitality of your columns to pro- 
pose the formation of a new literary club to be called The 
Elians, and to be composed of all those who love Elia and 
care to join the club? The members might meet once a year 
in London to dine and talk together; other local meetings 
might be arranged, and so forth. I should be very glad to enrol 
myself as a member, but could take no active part in the 
formation of the club or society, a task which should be 
undertaken by those less unknown than—Yours, &c. 

A Lover or Roast Pie. 


Philistinism and Art 


S1tr,—Is it the Philistinism of the moneyed classes or the 
unenlightened conscientiousness of our nation that retards 
artistic achievement? I refer to the purism, amounting to 
prudishness, which insists on insipid perfection. This 
symptom may be classified as the overdread of the grotesque. 
Long training is required before art can bow to simple 
truth, or before truth can conform its primitive rudeness to 
art. How is the man in the street honestly to admire the 
horsemen in the Elgin Marbles when he sees the highest type 
of English gentleman apparently riding in an inadequate 
costume of shepherd’s hat and plaid? If the hat were but 
turned up on one side he might lock like a South African 
Volunteer, but as it is there is a stumbling-block of offence. 
This class of difficulty is more universal and genuine than 
is supposed, and can only be met in one way. In all such 
cases we have only to say to ourselves, “ What is good enough 
for Phidias, or Dante, or Shakespeare, as the case may be, 
is good enough for me.’’ If such a sentence were inscribed 
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over the door of an Elizabethan theatre, for instance, we 
should be enabled on entering to leave prejudice behind and 
to enjoy an unhackneyed pleasure to the full.—Yours, &e. 


A. 8. 
A Mistake 
Si1r,—In the friendly notice of my book “ Johnson’s Table- 
Talk,” which appeared in Tue Acapemy anp LireraTuRE of 
December 31, 1904, my name was wrongly given as W. A. 
Lewis Bellamy, instead of Bettany—-a hard name, perhaps, 
to get right. I should be much obliged if you could see your 
way to correcting the mistake.—Yours, &c. 
W. A. Lewts Berrany. 


The New Writers’ Column 


Art and Literature 


‘ LITERATURE is only literature because it is art, and for 
no other reason.” An interesting and natural state- 
ment coming, as it does, from the lips of a consummate 
artist ; but perhaps it would be more truthful to say that 
“ literature is only literature because it is life.” 

There are those who look upon literature as art alone : 
these are the doctors, the formalists, the Pharisees. 
There are those who look upon literature as huge chunks, 
cut from the block of life, laid out bleeding for inspec- 
tion: these are the realists, the zealots, the assassins. 
There are yet others who hold that literature is divorced 
neither from art nor life—rather is their union im 
marriage the perfect state: these are the men of letters, 
the born writers, the poets. 

Every scribbler sets out upon his literary journey with 
an idea that books can be manufactured out of his own 
head, and in this conceit he labours until time pulls him 
up and he has to take stock of his progeny—a few blind 
mice! That is the crucial moment. In presence of 
blindness his eyes are opened, and he must elect his own 
salvation, or ruin ; to go forward, as an explorer, into the 
fringed mysteries of life, or to sit down locked within 
the decayed sanctuaries of withered tomes. Nay, there 
is not much election to be done, for his will is not his 
own. The genius that watched over his infancy shall 
direct his manhood and guard his destiny. Whether he 
shall be a dilettante in the courts of life, his fingers ever 
careless upon the keyboard of song; or whether his feet 
shall strike down the lilies of languor, his lips muttering 
wild tunes and kisses; it is not his word shall decide. 
But one thing is assured ; his genius in literature shall be 
measured by his intimacy with life. With what measure 
ye mete it shall be measured to you again. 

Hundreds of books, concocted yearly, are wellnigh 
perfect in artistry and yet remain dull, dead bones; no 
spark lights up the page, no torch proclaims a con- 
quest ; a great deal of learning, much cunning specula- 
tion, but the whole stands condemned because it is un- 
true. 

Great thinking presupposes great doing, and writers 
of genius are first in the ranks of action. Where the 
pulse beats and the blood stirs, there is life; and where 
words throb and sentences roll, there is the writer’s 
glory. 

Art is not nurtured in barbarous climes; she is the 
gentle associate of civilisation ; she holds the records of 
his wanderings, his loves, and his fancies. Art is the 
record, the creation of man; life is man himself, the 
creation of God. However fair and brave her rivals, 
Literature (with a capital) may reply, not boastfully, 
but reverentially, with a subtle truth: In the beginning 
was the Word. WitiiaM MipGvey Russet. 
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Monthly Prize Competition 


REGULATIONS. 


We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 1s., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 1s. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub- 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub- 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 1s. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro- 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in Tue AcapeMy AND Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 


RULES. 

1. The criticism must not exceed eight hundred words or be less than five 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to ‘‘ The Competition Editor, 
Tus Acapemr, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.0.” 

3. The Editor’s judgment in et the prize must be considered final. 

. a) —_ must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the prise more than once in three months. In 
case @ previous prize-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prise going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prise-winner. 

6. The competition coupon muct be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Oover.) 


SUBJECT FOR THIRD COMPETITION 


JAPAN, AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later than 
January 16. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tat Epiror, 
Tue Acapemy anp Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.0. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
7 one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 

re 


address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Auswer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must Nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“* Academy ' Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's decision must be censidered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or ks 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rulesand re ations of “ Questions 
and Answers" carries aisquati#outiog. e 


Nore. 


Tue Scavencer.—-Whilst our thoroughfares continue in such a filthy state 
one’s reflections naturally revert to the official whose duty it is to abate the 
nuisance, and whose name has a peculiar interest. The word “ scavenger ” 
is taken directly from the Latin scabo, whence the “ scabine,” an official, 
adopted to displace the Lombardic word scepen of A.D. 803; which itself is 
from the Greek oxoréw, Sanscrit “ spag,” to see. Both ranks, as scabine 
and scepen, held the status of alderman or sheriff ; so, as with the episcopus 
or bishop, an overseer; the full term survives m German as Schéppe, a 
sheriff, &c. But corraptions arose; so from scabo we get scavage, skevin, 
and the French échevin; which forms never took full root in England, they 
being replaced by “ showage,”’ A.S. sceawian, to examine ; so an inspector of 
goods subject to Customs duties. The gradations run thus: A.D. 840 Low 
Latin scavaidus ; 996 scabiones ; 1004 séapiones ; 1065 scaviones, scawagiones ; 
80 & curta scavageriorum, appointed to search and survey the “ pavements,” 
but with operatives under them, called “ raityers,” to do the menial work ; 
and from this curia we have derived our commission of sewers and sanitary 
department.—A. Hat. 
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Questions 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Sim ron Reverenp.—There are several instances in Shakespeare of a priest 
being called “‘ Sir,” as Sir Hugh in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor” ; Sir 
Nathaniel in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost’; Sir Oliver in “As You Like It”; 
and Sir Topas in “Twelfth Night.” Was it a common occurrence in 
Shakespeare's days, or is there any other explanation?—H.J.M. 


SHAKESPEARE AS ScHootMasteR.—Is there any foundation for the rumour, 
quoted by Professor E. Dowden in his “ Shakspere Primer,” that William 
Shakespeare was schoolmaster at the Grammar School at Stratford-on-Avon? 
Edith Philip. 

*% Dvucpame.—Has any satisfactory exp!/anation ever been given for the 
question propounded in “As You Lika It,” II. v., ‘“ What’s that ‘duc- 
dame’’’? Could the word be a popular mistake for the Latin duc ad me, 
which would be appropriate for an “ invocation,’’ though not Greek?—H.F 


(Norwich). 
LITERATURE. 


% Srrava anv THe TeLeGrarn.—Famianus Strada, in his “‘ Prolusiones Acade- 
micae”’ (ii. 6), introduces Lucretius, the poet, discoursing of two persons 
who, by means of a loadstone which influenced a pair of needles, conveyed 
their thoughts “in an instant’ across “a whole continent.” Each needle 
being fixed upon a dial-plate inscribed with letters, one friend would direct 
his needle to any required letter, “‘ making a little pause at the end of every 
word or sentence.”” The other meanwhile saw “ his own sympathetic needle 
moving of itself to every letter which-that of his correspondent pointed at.” 
Thus they conversed ‘‘ over cities or mountains, seas or deserts’ (Addison, 
‘“* Spectator,” 241; “Guardian,” 119). Zachary Grey, in the 1744 edition of 
Butler’s “‘ Hudibras,”’ quotes this from the “ Guardian,” and comments: 
“the telegram.” Were any recorded experiments in magnetic telegraphy 
made before Strada wrote? Or do we owe subsequent experiments, directiy 
or indirectly, to the suggestion of this early seventeenth-century writer ?—- 


Recat anp Recatt.—In writing an answer for these columns recently I used 
the expression “ This recals.’”’ This was printed “ This recalls.” desire 
to disclaim this orthography. There is no question with regard to the 
general principle regulating such compound verbs; it is —_ illustrated 
by comparing the following infinitives and oe pe om Appal, apperies ; 
annul, ceneliied 5 rebel, rebelled ; expel, expelled; excel, excelled. ebster 
has “recall .-. . also recal’’; the latest edition of Ogilvie has “recall .. . 
also spelled recal”’; Walker (1863) has “recall . .. The second / is 
generally omitted ” ; Todd’s Johnson (1827) and Latham (1870) have “ recall,” 
but their illustrations include ‘‘ The soul should never once recal” (Locke) 
and ‘“‘They who recal the church” (Hooker). Richardson (1858) has 
“recall,” but his illustrations include “‘ When division them recals”’ (Beau- 
mont), a classical precedent for the very inflection which I employed. My 
question therefore is: Having regard to general principle and to authority, 
is not the spelling ‘“ recal ’’ preferable to the spelling “ recall ’’?—George 
Newall. 


Avurnuor WaAntTeD.— 
As the trees began to whisper and the wind began to roll, 
Heard in the wild March morning the angels call his soul. 


Can any one tell me the author of this quotation, which occurs at the end 
of Chapter II. in Kingsley’s ‘‘ Two Years Ago,” and from what poem it is 


taken ?—K.C.B. 
GENERAL. 


Tue Gooss-Sraipe Eart.—There is an old observation—vis., “The days 
are getting a goose-stride longer ""—which, in the North at least, is still in 
use shortly after the New Year. There is a popular tradition to the effect 
that the coining of this saying won an earldom for a London innkeeper. He 
and his immediate successors were, so it is said, nicknamed “ The goose- 
stride earl.”” Can any one supply particulars? Who was the lucky peer?— 
Goblin (South Shields). 


Rassrrs.—Many children believe that if, on the first day of the month, they 
succeed in saying the word “ Rabbits ” before it is said to them, they will 
receive a present. What is the origin of this belief ?—D.M. (Bexley Heath). 


A Bricx.—What is the origin of the expression “ You are a brick * ?— 
JM. 


Ino. ron Jonn.—Why is Jno. used as an abbreviation for John? Have the 
“n” and the “o” changed places ?—K.C.B. 


Bive Beans.—What is the origin und meaning of a saying I have more than 
once come across, ‘“‘ Three blue beans in a blue blown bladder,” or, as it is 
sometimes given, “Three blue peas in a blue bladder,” and why blue? 
It reminds one of Mrs. Cadwallader’s comparison of Mr. Casaubon’s talk to 
“the rattling of dry peas in a bladder.” —H.F. (Norwich). 


Port Artuur.—Can any of your readers tell me why “ Port Arthur” is so 
called, and whether this is the name by which Russians know it? No one 
seems able to explain why it should bear an English name, and ordinary 
books of reference fail one.—H.F. (Norwich). 


A German Mystic.—Can any of your readers tell me who is the “ quaint 
German mystic” referred to by Walter Pater (in Chapter II. of “ Marius 
the Epicurean”) as asserting that the “‘red rose came first,”” and that 
“white things were ever an after thought—the doubles or seconds of real 
things, and themselves but half-real, half-material ” ?—V.W.-B. 


Gvussins.—Can any reader give the origin of this designation or any 
references to literature pertaining to these om ag I already know the 
references in Camden, Fuller, Browne, and Mrs. Bray (‘‘ The Banks of 
Tamar and Tavy”). Kingsley mentions them in “ Westward Ho!” but 
quotes Fuller as his authority.—H.J.N. (Edinburgh). 

TELL THAT TO THE MaRINEs.—What is the origin of the expression, “ Tell 
that to the Marines ” ?—@.B. 

Marcuerits.—_Who was the “ Marguerite” so frequently referred to by 
Matthew Arnold in his poems?—G.B. 

Bouemran.—What is the origin of, and the reason for the use of, the term 
“ Bohemian " P—G.B. 


Answers 
SHAKESPEARE. 


a “ Krxe Lear.”—A version of the story of “Child Rowland” is given in 
“English Fairy Tales,” collected by Joseph Jacobs (published by D. Nutt). 
In the notes at the end of the volume the source is stated to be a ballad 
reproduced in Jamieson's “ Illustrations of Northern Antiquities,” p. 597.— 
Barbara Smythe. 
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BY REQUEST 


Many have written pointing out that while the present offer of 
“The Academy” Model Williams Typewriter at 40% discount is a 
very fine one, it does not interest them, because they want a 
“brief” size machine (The Williams No. 3). The success of our 
offer has been so great and so immediate that we are encouraged 
to meet this request, and now offer the Brief Size (i.e. a machine 
which takes brief paper) Williams Typewriter for £14 : 14: 0 net 
cash, or on the instal- 
ment plan for. 12s. 6d. 
per month. This 
machine is of the 
utmost value to 
barristers, solicitors, 
builders, architects, 
and to all who have 
to draw up specifi- 
cations or tenders of 
any sort. Full de- 
tails will be sent you 
if you will write 
for them to “The 
Academy ” Typewriter Department, 9 East Harding St., London, E.C., 
or will be given to you if you will call at the Williams Typewriter 
Office: London, 57 Holborn Viaduct ; Aberdeen, 115 Union St.; Belfast, 
71 Ann St.; Birmingham, 28 High St.; Burnley, 9 Grimshaw St. ; 
Cardiff, 8 St. John’s Square; Dublin, 5 Upper Ormond Quay; 
Edinburgh, 19 Shandwick Place; Exeter, 31 Queen St.; Glasgow, 
69 Bothwell St.; Leeds, 3 Park Lane; Leicester, 60-64 Halford St. ; 
Leigh, 64 Bond St.; Liverpool, 16 Union St., Exchange; Manchester, 
267 Deansgate ; Middlesbrough, Royal Exchange; Newcastle, 21 Col- 
lingwood Street; Nottingham, Prudential Buildings; Portsmouth, 
154 Queen St. ; Southampton, 12 Portland St. ; Sheffield, 72 Queen St. 
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LITERATURE. 

Key to ‘“‘ Contnessy.’’—As far as I-know there is no authentic key to 
“ Coningsby,” but it is generally believed that “‘ Rigby ’’ represents the 
late Right Hon. J. W. Croker, who was an important _officiql in the Tory 
Administrations of the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and also a 
writer in the “‘ Quarterly Review,” though not, I think, ever editor. He 
incurred the bitter hostility both of Macaulay and of Disraeli, but was 
trusted by the old Tory leaders. He was not a brilliant writer, but was 
certainly not stupid, though Whig writers always abused and ridiculed him. 
He is one of the few characters in “‘ Coningsby’ who can-be confidently 
identified ; there is doubt about most, but the Marquis of Monmouth (like 
Thackeray’s Marquis of Steyne) is also supposed to the third Marquis of 
Hertford, while Lord Henry Sidney is understood to be Disraeli’s trusted 
friend and colleague, Lord John Manners, the present Duke of Rutland.— 
H.B.F. (Hastings). 

Wiip Free.—Explained by the late Dr. Hyde Clarke as “a composition of 
wet gunpowder, &c., which readily takes fire"’; also applied to the com- 
plaint called erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, in animals.-—-A.H. 


GENERAL. 
% Tue Doe tn THe Manoer.—This proverbial expression is, of course, applied 
to a malicious person who deprives another of a benefit, even though he does 


not want it himself. It occurs in Latin as “‘ Canis in praesepi,’’ and in Greek 
as “% évy ty barvy xiwv.” Prohably it came into the English language 
from its Greek origin, through the medium of “ Asop’s Fables.” It is also 
found in Lucian’s satires and in the Greek Anthology.—Percy Selver. 
[Replies also received from Maz Plowman; R.S. (Sunderland); M.A.C. 
(Cambridge ; Hilda M. Wood (Manchester) ; and J.W.T. (Ely).] 


Carrepiaton.—Put for the territory of Keredig, or Caradoc, a son of 
Cunedda, cirea 410 A.D., and reputed godfather of St. David ; it aleo includes 
the so-called Caractacus, see Caer Caradoc, in Shropshire. The Welsh Caer 
is identical with the Hebrew Keer, a wall, city, stronghold, citadel, as in 
the Biblical Kir Moab. It was car in Accadian, ikur in Assyrian; Greek 
xepa. and see ydpag. a vallum, so a camp.—A. JTall. 

PReply aise hens M.A.C.) 


Sr. Evratta.—Your correspondent who inquires about St. Eulalia will find 


what is known of her in Smith & Wace’s “ Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy.” She was a virgin martyr in Diocletian’s persecution; but there 
are two saints of this name, both Spaniards, one of Merida and one of 


Barcelona.—-H.B.F. 

Sr. Evratta.—St. Eulalia is said to have suffered martyrdom under the 
Emperor Maximian. The legend says she was first condemned to be burnt. 
but the flathes did not hurt her, so the Emperor commanded that she should 
he beheaded. Her eoul flew up to heaven in the form of a dove. The story 
of St. Eulalia forms the subject of the oldest monument of French literature, 
the “ Prose de Sainte Eulalie.”"—Rerbara Smythe. 

[The reply of Mrs. Nelson cannct be used, as it does not comply with the 
very simple rules. | 


Crrear Eper.—This is a small locality near Bakewell, in Derbyshire.— 


Bean-reast.—This is much the same as wayz-goose—viz. a feast given by 
an employer to those he employs. The bean goose is next in size to the 
grey lag goose. The term comes from the northern counties, where the 
hean (goose) is common.—Hilda M. Wood (Manchester). 


“O pu tieser Avevustry.”—Do not the words of the ditty sufficiently 
explain the reason for the whistling of the air on occasions when something 
unpleasant is supposed to be in store? They run: 

O éu lieber Augustin, Augustin, Augustin, 

O du lieber Augustin, Alles ist hin! 

Geld ist weg. Miid’l ist weg, 

Alles weg, Alles weg! 

O du lieber Augustin, 

Alles ist hin! —M.A.C. 

“Great Scorr.”’—I have always heard that this was a corruption of the 
German “ Griiss Gott! "—H. Pearl Humphry. 

Avrnor Founp.—‘‘ The fatal flower beside the rill.”” This is the daffodil. 
and the quotation is taken from Jean Ingelow’s poem, “ Light and Shade.” 
which was originally written for the “‘ Portfolio Society,” and is usually 
known as “ Persephone.” It is founded on the old legend concerning 
Persephone, the daughter of Demeter, who, while wandering one day among 
the meadows and springs of Enna to pluck daffodils, fell asleep, and was 
discovered and carried off by Piuto, the god of the infernal regions, who 
made her his wife. A fact little known is that the “fatal flower” with 
which Persenhone had wreathed her hair was white, but that the touch of 
Pluto turned it to the colour of gold.—M.C.R. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers - 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, London Road, Norwich. 
Messrs. Kent & Matthews, 234 Lavender Hill, 8.W. 
Mesers. Farmer & Sons, 179 Kensington High Street, W. 
Messrs. Trusiove & Hanson, 6a Sloane Street, S.W. 





A new lectureship in the History of Art has recently 
been instituted at University College, London, the 
Lecturer being Mr. D. 8S. MacColl, M.A. (Lond.), B.A. 
(Oxon.). During the past term Mr. MacColl delivered 
lectures on “ The History of Art from Hogarth to Con- 
stable.” He will continue his course in the coming 
term on alternate Fridays at 4.30, beginning on January 
13, the subject of this course being “ English Art from 
Constable to the Present Time.” The course will deal 
with Wilkie, Watts, Madox Brown and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Burne-Jones, Morris and Whistler. The 
lectures are open to the general public as well as to 
students on payment of the fee of one guinea. Applica- 
tion for tickets should be addressed to the Secretary of 
University College. 
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HISTORICAL MYSTERIES 
By Andrew Lang. (Smith, Elder. 9s. net.) 


Noruine in the way of a subject comes amiss to Mr. 
Andrew Lang ; when he is not writing romance with all 
the scrupulous care and verisimilitude of an historian or 
history with the picturesque touch of the romancist, he 
is wandering blithely into by-paths of poetry, criticism 
and psychical research. In this volume he is in his 
happiest mood, for historical mysteries appeal to several 
of the ingenious and erudite writers who,.so to say, are 
Mr. Andrew Lang. To enter into the details of the 
various problems here set forth would require almost 
unlimited space and the knowledge of a specialist in 
each case. It may be briefly- said, however, that Mr. 
Lang brings strong proof in favour of his contention, 
whenever he condescends to have a contention ; as, for 
example, in “ The Gowrie Conspiracy,” where he turns 
a most effective edge of irony on the theory that James I. 
and VI. had the audacity to conceive and the nerve to 
carry out the peculiarly hazardous plot with which he | 
is often credited—or discredited. Again, in “The 
Murder of Escovedo” Mr. Lang gives with unusual 
gravity a black chapter of Spanish history, dealing with 
the assassination, by the orders, direct or indirect, of 
Philip II., of the closest friend of Philip’s brother, the 
brilliant and brilliantly futile Don John of Austria. 
The sketch of Don John, slight as it is, is admirably 
suggestive; and the unravelling of the threads of in- 
trigue seems probable: more can hardly be said b 

those best acquainted with the sombre secrets of Philip’s 
Court. 

In others of his studies the author does not commit 
himself to a definite opinion. He takes up the problem, 
plays with it, points out its difficulties and puts it away 
again unsolved, while the reader cherishes the aggrieved 
conviction that he could probably say the final word if 
he so chose. As a matter of fact, in many of these 
cases the mystery itself is of little interest compared 
with the manner of handling it. Who, at this time of 
day, cares profoundly about the real birth and condition 
of Kaspar Hauser? It may be assumed that that ab- 
normal youth is not of much importance to anybody ; 
even his lies lack their original zest, but Mr. Lang’s 
burlesque of the high-flown style of romantic narrative 
makes very good reading, none the less. Even the much- 
worn story of “ The Cardinal’s Necklace ” becomes enter- 
taining in the hands of a narrator who draws a parallel 
between the romantic French nation, duped by the 
charming Jeanne de Valois, and the religious English 
one led astray by “such a seductive divine as Dr. 
Oates.” On the other hand, the picture of the mystic 
“ Saint Germain the Deathless,” in companionship with 
the witty and mondain Horace Walpole, who pro- 
nounced him “mad and not very sensible,” is delight- 
fully piquant in itself. 

The book is full of odd corners of history, of out-of- 
the-way research; it is also very full of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who is perhaps the only man who writes with a 
candid self-revelation, as the immortal egoists of yore 
wrote essays and diaries. He cannot get through: with- 
out a stab at the Regent Moray and a glowing tribute 
to Montrose, always his hero, in laudation of whom, 
indeed, he has at times been less than just to some of 
the fellow-loyalists of “ the Great Marquis.” The respon- 
sive reader, glancing through “ Historical Mysteries,” 
will be tempted to pounce on half a score of episodes 
and characters as the very stuff of romance; the wise 
reader will decide to leave them alcne, considering that 
Mr. Lamg has already evoked the ron:ance, 
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COMFORT FOR YOU 
ne _. IN EVERY GLASS 


-™ SERRAVALLO’S TONIC” is a highly concentrated 
‘strength-giving onic Wine, which furnishes to 
the system the elements necessary for perfect 
health in an easily digestible form. 

*“SERRAVALLO’S TONIC”’ is a distinct boon to 

all sufferers from Answmia, Dyspepsia, and any 
state of Debility, as well as to Convalescents 
from severe illnesses, Influenza, Fevers, &c. For 
overtaxed professional men, nothing will be 
found more effective than * Serravallo’s Tonic.” 

Its remarkable palatability places it in the 
front rank of all other Tonics of a kindred 
nature; children take it, therefore, as readily 
as grown-up people. 

AN IDEAL TONIC. 

Has been awarded 19 Gold and 


Silver Medals. 


SERRAVALLO’S TONIC 


(Bark and Iron Wine). 
Highly recommended by Medical 
Authorities al! over the World. 

Regenerates the Blood. 
Stimulates the Appetite. 
Restores the Vital Foroes. 
Strengthens the Nerves. 


Used in the Leading Beapitele of Europe. Re- 

pended by over 3, - Doctors. hildren 
he wine cheerfully. It promotes the appe- 
Energises digestion. Literature and Hos- 
teports on application. 


J. SERRAVALLO, Trieste; Agencies all 
over the world. 
British Depét: 46 HOLBORN VIADUOT, LONDON, E.O. 











WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE — Continued from 2nd page of cover. 
WANTED. WANTED. 


OOKS on Monumental Brasses, particularly Waller Q° ATUOR Ooronati, vol. 1; Dumas’ Celebrated Orimes, 





WANTED. 


fhe > (M. C.), Handbook of British Fungi, with Sup- 
plement, 3 vols., 8vo, 1871-91 

Oooke (M. O.), Illustrations of British Fungi, with Supple- 
ment, 8 vols., 8vo, 1881-91 

Oooper (J. Fenimore), Novels, complete set, 30 vols., 8vo, 
New York, 1860, or any First Editions 

Coronation of George IV,, Folio Coloured, either Nayler's 
or Whitaker's 

Corsair Gazette. New York, 1839-1840 

Oontarini Fleming, first edition, 4 vols., 1834 

Oooke (Oolone!), On Fox Hunting, 1826 

Oopie of a Letter sent to Don B. Mendozo, on the state of 
England, relating to the Spavish Armada, 1588, small 4to 

Corser (T.), Coliectanea- Anglo-Poetica. 4t~, 1860-83 

Oortes (H.), Conquest of West Indies 4to, 1596 

Coryat’s Oradities, 1611 

we of the Olans of the Scottish Highlanders, 2 vols , 


CEiF attcasprcacel’W. Meor | Cy tai, Soeme 9 iy ew wake 
: - . (Salisbury), .—Myers “9 of 
& Sons, 4 Petty Oury, Coma bride. ee born, London, W.0. 
fF VHE Christian World pomepeaet 1857 to 1504. set or 
“runs,” bound.—Charles Higham, 27, Far- 
ringdon Street, Landon, EO. 


OOR Law Commission Report of 1834 (two copies.)— | 
Oxford Reformers’ Bookshop, High 
Street, Oxford. 


AOEY’S Specifications; Inglis (Lady), Siege of 
Lucknow ; Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to; Willis, 
Oanterbury Cathedral. James Parker & “9 
| 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 
Ou "7 by wah ee py BA, =. ‘NG. DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 12mo or smaller, 1600- 
4 Manette Street, Charing Oross Road (many years with | 1630; Hakluyt Society, any 1847-1904; 16 cent. 
Mrs. O. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). | German works, with woodcuts.—M. H. Peach, 37 Bel- 
voir Street, Leicester. 


AWE’S Little England beyond Wales ; Annales Oan- 
briensis; Nisbet’s System of Heraldry ; Loggia of 
Jesus; Redonte’s Les Roses ; anything scarce or curious on 
Cornwall, old prints, maps, engravings, &c.—Pollard, 
Bookseller, Penzanve. 


EPORT Modern Theological Works by best authors. 

Must be cheap and in good condition.—Princi- 

| pality Educational Depot, Y.M.0.A. Buildings, 
Cardiff. 


EWITT’S Ceramic Art, best edition; Haye’s Practical 

Treatise on Planting, Dublin, 1794 or ; Hillegas’ 

With the Boer Forces.—H riggie & Co., 
Ltd., Booksellers, 104 Grafton Street, Dub! 





Costumes, Works on 
Costumes, Books of 
Ooterave’s Wits Interpreter, 1671 
Cotton, Compleat Angler, 1676 
Cowper (W.), Poems, 1782 
Task, 1785 
Cox (D.), Landscape Painting 
Oox (D.), Memoir of, by Solly 
Cracks of the Day, ia4i 
Orealock (Lieut.), Deer-Stalking in the Highlands, 1892 
Oreighton’s Papacy during Reformation, 5 vols., 1882-94 
Oricket, any prints relating to, plain or coloured 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.O. 


tery - Book of Days, 2 vols.; Mrs. Fielding John- 
son’s Glimpses of Ancient Leicester. several copies ; 
Books, Views, and anything relating to the Town of 
Leicester or Oounty of Leicestershire.— Spencer & 
Greenhough, 102 Granby St., Leicester. 


NGRAVED Portraits of Bishops, Officers, &c., of the 
names of S Hutchinson, and Synge-Huthinson 
wanted by A. Iredale, Torquay. 


ORKS by Wilde, O.; Whistler ; Beardsley ; books in 
large and small quantities purchased._J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 


ARLY English Translations, Novels, Dramas, and 
Poems of works in German literature.—W. T. 
Keemett, Ithaca, New York. 








| ULLING’S Laws and Oustoms of City and Port of 
London, 1849.—Public Library, Gravesend, Kent. 


ERNARD SHAW’S Unsocial Socialist, 1888, Sonnen- 
schein.—W. J. Knight, 147 High Street, Ventnor. 


. yg Works on Philosophy, Natural Theology, 
Science, Chambers’ Encyclopedia, or Encyc. Brit. — 


AUSS, Recherches Arithmétiques; Lodge’s Modern 


Views of Electricity ; Helmolt’s World’s History, 
Vols. 2,5,6; Astrophysical Journal, 1902, 1903; Know- 
ledge, Vols. 15, 16, bound.—_Marling School, Stroud. 





YS BRITANNIOA, Supplem.- Volumes, 
?-ievant; Borealis (Aberdeen University Press) ; 
Ohildren’s Friend, 1879, 1 ; Life of Dickens, 1885.— 


A. & R. Milne, Aberdeen. 

eee (Gen.), Old Portraits of, and Books 
containing same; Anv Portraits and Views of 

American Interest ; Old Books and Tracts on America and 

Cansda.—_The Museum Book Store, 43 Museum 

Street, London, W.O. 





| Public Library, Nelson, Lanc. 


HITE’S Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest, 

large paper, good condition, publishers’ covers ; 

Dalecarlian Oonjuror’s Day-Book (Ohatelaine).—Thos. 
Ratcliffe, the Dukery Bookshop, Worksop. 

oe Ga or Pocket Tablet for 1848; Prints of the 

Foot Guards; Microcosm of London, vols. 1 and 2, 

uncut.—-Robson & Co., 23 Coventry St., Piccadilly, W. 


ARING-GOULD, 8., The Book of Were-Wolves, 1865 
or other edition.—A. 8., 14 More’s Garden, Chelsea. 


RENOH Revolution ; Mémoires of Bishop Grégoire.— 
E. A. &., Saugeen School, Bournemouth. 








F 








A NY OLD PRINTS, Engravings, Maps, early Books or 
Pamphlets on America and Australia; anything on 
eee A | trade, _ oe Ooin, Political Economy. 
| —Henry evens n Styles 
Russell Street London, W.O. mirc siond tame 
| (-\SBORN’S Japanese Fragments; Ellet’s Essay on the 
Laws cf Trade, 1839; English Historical’ Review, 
Vols. 1 to 6.—Suckling & Co., 13 Garrick Street, 


| London, W.O. 
B* pong md hb and Ooke’s Institutes ; 
any ons. Sweet & Maxwell . 
| 3 Chancery Lane, London, W.O. —- 


[Continued on neat page. 
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Wanted, For Sale, and in Exchange— Continued Srom last page. Sa 
FOR SALE. FOR SALE, 


WANTED. 


HORBURN’S Coloured Figures of British Birds.— 
Achilles Taylor, 198 Corporation Street, Bit- 
mingham. 


OCIAL REFORMERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, c molete 
set, 11 vols., includ Labour R: presentatien, Land 
Quastion, Trade Unionism, Socialism and General Politics, 





RAGUND Umgebangen ; Praktischer Pag ahmed 

Berlin; H. Goldschmidt, 1890 [Bd. 26, Grieben’s 

Re isebibliothek]. —Any complete copy up to 3s, wantei by 
L. C, W., 2 Gayton Road, Harrow, England. 


NY of Lord Lytton’s Novels, 1860-2; also any by 
G. P. R. James, 1844-9.—Webster, Bookseller, 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, 


BS beg ee Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; Guy | 
Mannering. Highest prices offered. Largest stock in | 
Wales. Any quantities for cash. Ail Welsh books par- 
chased.—Williamse’s Old Book Stor. s, Ruthin. 
#H H. a Ethical Studies; Macge>rge’s Old 
- Glasgo 1895; Barnes’ Poetical Works, edited | 
Grosart. _—__ Wyllie & Son, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


FOR SALE. 


4 ROUDR’S History of England, 12 vols., 1856, half- | 
bound, green, excellent condition. What offers, cash ? 
—Allen, Stocklinch, Ilminster. 


C dem ; 


1889; a 
What offers ?— 





a facsimile of the early poen: on Freemason 
perfectly clean copy; original binding, 
B., 24 Musweil Hill, N. 


rubbed, 


TUDIO, Whirlwind, The Savoy, The Butterfly, The | B 
Dome, all in parts ; The Evergreen, Phil May’s Annuals, | clean insides, 10 for 12s., packed free, Only address 35 | 


h 


ONSTITUC ONES Artis Gemetrie Secundum Bncly- 


with huodreds of special articles, or ay and —, 
= = fre.—Joseph Edwards, Kirkintilloch, Glas- 


\ FFERS Wanted for Vols. 101 to 142 of the ‘Precesdinas | 
of Institution of Civil. Engineers.—F., 19 Dartmouth 





8 fgg a LOOKE.—Sssay on Humar Understanding, , 1692, | 
lst edition, splendid condition. What offers oe G.J. | 


Fairnie, 130 Belgrave Road, Oldham. 

Ch. Mysticism, by William Ralph Inge, M.A. 
(12s. 6d. net), for 8s.; Aunt Minervy Ann, by J. 

| Chandler Harris (4s. 6d. net), for 3s. 6¢d.—Farmer & 

Sons (Young's Library), 179 Kensington 1 High Street, Ww. 


HG@NICIAN Ireland, trans. from the Latin of Villa- 

neuva, by Henry O’Brin (London), 4s. @d. post | 

free.—M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 O'Connell Street 
Upper, Dublin. 


EORGE COURTNEY LYTTLETON'S History of Eug- | 
land. 1st edit., 1803, vole. 1 and 3(of 3). Many i 
and curious engr«vines and maps. Large — Offers 
—Good win, 11] Ohalk Farm Road, N.W. 


| Kies, 


| ater gore Book Plates, “Ex Libris.” assorted 
-E.G id 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 








Topography. A large collection of Books, Pampb- | 
and Views in Stock. Also Views relating ng 
n 





| ~ m 
OOK ‘Bargains at the Grosvenor LIBRARY. We are are 
disposing of many thousands of modern 6s. novels, all | 


complete sets. Best offers to Bayne, 36 Annette Street, | Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, 8. W. 


Glasgow. 


ARK TWAIN, Raition de ‘Lass; Gasquet’s Eve of S 


Reformation, lst edition.—A. D. Brash, County 
Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PEOIAL offer of Walter Orane’s eats Spenser's | 
kK Faerie Queen, 6 volames for £7 10s. net, published at | 
£10 lis.—Henry F. Bumpue, 35 High Holborn, W.O. | 


HAKESPEARRANA. -—Ohalmers’ hasleay and Malone’s | 

Enquiry into Shakespeare Papers, 4 vols., 1796-7, 25s. ; 

Green's Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, 1870, Bs. 6d, | 

—Button, 155 Tavistock Street, Bedford. 

OLTAIRE, uvres, complete, 17 vols., calf, ‘1762, 30s. ; 5 

Connoisseur, complete to date, 36 -parta, 42s..; Lange, 

Life of Christ, 6 vols., 1864, 10s.; Rowlandson’s Westmin- 
ster Election, 1784, 28s.—David Cadney, Oambridge. 





MPORTANT Collection of Jest and’Anecdota Books, over 
150 separate works, mostly scarce, some very early, in- 
cluding Joe Miller’s Jeste (rather incomplete), Mark Lemon, | 
Peters, Hazlitt, &c.; the lot for £7 — Chaucer | 
Book Co., 37 St.Martin’s Oourt, W 


ONNOISSEUR, vol. 1, morocco, and Nos. 5 to 26 inclu- 
sive, ist edits. ; new.—Combridge’s ee | 
56 Church Road, Hove, 


OUND (J. H.), The Commune of London, new, for 

5s. 6d. (pub. 12s, 6d.); Sheppard (E.), The Old Royal 

Palace of Whiteball, illustrated, new, for 7s. 6¢. (pub. 2l1s., 
postage free.—J. a. Commin, 230 High St., Exeter. 








INE Sets , of Books at fifty per cent. off cost. Will | 
make splendid New Year presents. International 
Library, Oounty Seats, Burns Works, Library Shak 
Waverley Novels, &o, Send for prices-Dillwyn Book |< 
Mart, Swansea. 


URPLUS BOOKS (English end Foreign).—Novels, | 
Travels, Biographies, Essays, &c,, &c., may be obtained | 

at very low rates. kets of 6 recent novels in ood 

second-hand condition for 5s:—The Grosvenor Gal- 

| tery Library, 18 South Molton Street, Ww. 

HE SAVOY, Quarterly Magazine, Jan. and April 1896 ; 
illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, Louis Oury, Jacques 
| L. Blancho, W. Rothensteir, M. Beerbohm, J. Pennell, W. 
| Sickert.— Write, H., had Fitzroy Square, W. 

ARGE Oollotype vort. iy “ Fontenoy, 

| now 6s.,a few only; P. M. Egan's Hist. of Co. and 
Oity 





of Waterford, a PP ill., free, 1s, 64.—James | 
| Hayes, Bookseller, En 


” Lord ad 


§ 


PUSCULORUM Christianoram. rare 2nd edit., 1 


Jonson, Cibber, 
168 vols. What offers ?—Particulars of L., c/o Ginn, 


niece Road, Regent’s Park. 





> DEN, the Compleat of Gardening, 1737, 
,) isethion, oud condition : Grable. vols. 1, 2. 3. 7, . 8, 
9, cloth. Best offers.— Hon. Sec., Lit. institute, Dork 





HOR Stalls ar their. Carvings, 300 Examples and 
J) Misericords from English Oathedrals and Churches, 
described by E. Phipson 1896, 4to. (published 2 yuineas 
| net), 19s. 6d. i—Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge. 
BARGAIN Set of Dickens. The “John Foster” 
Edition. in 19 vols.. including Life by John Porster, 
ant Dickens Dictionarv; illustrated from as used in 
| the original caer eect Bret Seymour, ae eoeea i + Phiz, &c, ; 
t hand im maroon 
ake ot (published at ae 4s.); offered at £2 2s.— 
Midland = Cc.; Ltd., Corporation 
| Sat Birmingham. 


‘OVELS f for. Winter Evenings. ——A parcel of 10 surplas 
6s. Libraty Novels will be Me caenenels car. 
| 6s. 6¢., by Modern Library Co., 56 Oxf Ton, 
| rr, Appreciated by epartnscencesi after reading. 


HE Death of none, Akbar’s Dream, &c.. by Tenny- 

son, five steel engravings, bound white and gold, only 

500 copies printed, certificate attached, price 21s.—W. 
Cuemmere Morris, Bookseller, Swindon. 

R Sale :—Lizare’ Anatomical “Plates ; large edition ; 

in good condition, minus clasps. What offers ?— 
| Novelist, 13 Victoria Street, Newcastle-on- 

 VWmws of all Counties, on ep ety good 

Oxfordshire, — some folios by Farrington and 

some by Boy large parcels of Deven G ire, 

Leicestershire, Norfolk, Yorkshire, — Scotiand, 

Wales.—_Ridgway, Gra 


rsese Copies of the Studio, in perfect order, from 
October 1900 to a 1901 ; 6s. — Ross, Hope 
| House, Kersal, Manchester. 




















ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, D’Aubigne, 

5 vols., half calf, 7s. ; Rousseau’s Oonfessions, 2 vols., 

25s.; Farmer’s Violin Tutor, 2s. free. Wanted, ** Songs of 
Two Savoyards."—Rutter & Co., Moorland Road, 





VELYN’S Silox, 2 vols., 4to, half-anoso eo, 1825, 15s. ; 
m’s Miscellaneous . aa 2 vols., nd 
' 6a. ; Oliver Twist, 2 vols., 3rd edition, uncut, 42s, ; 
ckens’ Hard Times, 1st — uncat, 2ls.—Hisco ke 

| Be & Son, Richmond, Surre 


ALLAM’S Works, 10 : eet. cloth, c cr. 8vo (1856), 

17s. 6d, ; Paley’s Works, 8 vols. calf, 8vo. (1812), 

| 21s. ; ; Lingard’s History, 10 vols. (1855), }-calf, 2ls— 
E. Idle, 23 Brayburne Avenue, 8.W. 











LUSTRATED Lendon News, 1848-1902, incomplete 
set, , 96 vols., backs of 9 heeden yy A 
| What offers?—Secretary, Philosophical instita 
| Edinburgh. 





| PVH Goup wo gt Art Bowing pare Henry VIIL., Oharles I., 

ward, Cromwell, Sophia, Jose. 
slate; ante Lonloa, Mapeleen et son Fils, &c.; large and 
| Simall paper copies.—S. W. Simms, Bath. 








SA PERE LH, yey ee wee 28 ne, Fons itistory ot 
~ ELLON’S Annotations of the Sacred Writings of the : 
Hindus, 8vo, wp*., privately printed, 190, 10s. 6d, free. | Dover, 1813; “pisckige Rncyor i 14 vols., new, 1884.—. A. 
| —Jusher’ Book ores, Birmingham. Streicher, York. 
ARGAINS.—Kipling’ 's Works, ‘edition De Laxe, 21 vols., ATE GREENAWAY’S 


as new, £14 14s. ; Armstrong's Hogarth, new (£10 10s. 
net), £4 15s. ; Decameron, 2 vols. and portfolicextra plates, 
| 3s.—Hol land Bros., 21 Jobn Bright Street, Bir- 
mingham. 
TUDIO.—A Set to date, { in parts, with or without a, 
nos. : also Sets of Butterfly, lst series, 1893 ; 2nd seri 
1800. Otters to Kilgour, "Nelaon Street, Biinburgh.” 





original 2s. 6d. edition), nae % ‘Bandy 
illas: by Leech, 2 vols., orig. sca 


logy, 3s.9d.— Jd. W. visateboes aio Pastore 


Biter op Works, Thornton beam by Tem 
pee: types ay pooner a good set pat. Ba 


i | ines net), for cor Ta Walker, 37 

















NEWS NOTE. 


The partnership hitherto existing between the University of 
Cambridge and Mr, John Clay and Mr. Charles Felix Clay, trading 


as C. J. Clay & Sons, has been dissolved by 


Charles Felix Olay will in future act as the Manager of the publish- 
ing business of the Oambridge University Press conducted at the 


London Warehouse. 
















mutual consent. Mr. 























and should be attached to 


COMPETITION COUPON. 


*," This Coupon is also available for ANY COMPETITION, 





the M6. 








Iheort attached ‘advertisement on the eo 


(here say Book, Picture, &c.)—-__— 


Name —— 
(Mr., Mrs, or Miss) 
Address 





Ny biote” po of 












In making, 





















Jan. 7, 1905. 














CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


DRINK THE 





« BLUE 


use less _&! it being so much 
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